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WHO IS THE HEIR? 



CHAPTER L 

TBEADING ON HEABTS. 

** Sweet, thou bast trod on a heart. 
Passl there's a world foil of men ; 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 

Thou only hast stepped unaware — 

Malice not one can impute ; 
And why should a heart have been there 

In the way of a fair woman's foot ?'' 

Mrs. Beowning. 

Why indeed? 'Tis an awkward habit 
some men have of getting their hearts 
in the way. It greatly interferes with 
VOL. n. I 
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the easy progress of the world, and 
ought, if possible, to be put down — 
even as wise Sir Peter Laurie once said 
he would put down suicide. 

Never were two women less alike 
than Edith Herbert and Helen Fitz- 
maurice. But, as the former said in 
her letter to Luttrel, they were bound 
together by a double tie. Edith's life 
had been self-sacrifice; Helen's had been 
entirely selfish. And now Edith con- 
sidered it her duty again to sacrifice her- 
self for Helen, when that imperious and 
impetuous lady made the demand. 

A messenger brought to Cedar Cot- 
tage, late at night, a scarcely intelligi- 
ble note from Mrs. Fitzmaurice. It en- 
treated Mrs. Herbert to come to her im- 
mediately. The latter lady postponed 
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the visit to the following day, and then 
sought the widow at the Red Lion at 
Henley. The fair Helen was dalljmag 
with a late breakfast when Mrs. Herbert 
entered. 

" So you have condescended to come 
and see me," she said. " Now, don't you 
think I'm very badly treated?" 

" I can scarcely tell," said Mrs. Her- 
bert, with a grave smile, " until I hear 
what you have to complain of." 

"0, nothing, of course — ^nothing in 
your view of things. Ymi can stay con- 
tentedly down here by the foggy river, 
hearing a little girl in short frocks say 
her spelling, and declare you're happy, 
because you're doing your duty ! I hate 
the word." 

" But what is the matter ? " 
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"Why this. I'm ordered to leave 
London, forsooth, by that cold-blooded 
tyrant of mine. I may go where I like, 
if I'm away from the only place in the 
world worth living in. No drives in the 
Park, no box at the Opera, no dinners at 
Bichmond or Greenwich — ^nothing but a 
wretched humdrum country life. And 
all because that foolish Harry fancied 
himself in love with me, and came talk- 
ing all sorts of boyish nonsense. I'm 
sure I never encouraged him." 

O, Helen Fitzmaurice ! 

^^Well," said Mrs. Herbert, "irfiat 
are you going to do?' 

^Poison myself I think," ^e an- 
swered vehemently. " Pour some pnis- 
sic acid into the pdte de foie gras — ^'twill 
only give it a nice ahnond flavour.'* 
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"Don't be wicked/' said Mrs- Her- 
bert, severely. " If you go on in this 
way, I must leave you at once." 

" Go, by all means — ^go ! But if you 
do, I'U foUow you to your hermitage. 
You shan't escape me." 

" What do you want me to do?" 

"Oh, now you're getting sensible. 
WiU you have some breakfast ? These 
cold birds are capital." 

" Thank you ; I breakfasted some 
hours ago. Tell me what you want of 
me." 

" I want you altogether. You must 
leave that little girl, and come with me. 
I shall die or go mad if I'm alone. Will 
you come?" 

" You must give me a day or two to 
decide." 
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" Not an hour — ^not a minute. If 
you won't come, you must be responsible 
for the consequences, and you know what 
they are likely to be. Say yes or no, at 
once." 

"But where are you going?" asked 
Mrs. Herbert. 

"Yes or no? WHch? We'U talk 
of other matters afterwards." 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 
At last Mrs. Herbert said — 

" Yes. I suppose it is my duty to 
go." 

" Duty ! If you do your duty, you're 
the only creature in the world that does. 
I don't believe you always did it, 
either." 

"No," she replied, sorrowfully, "or 
I should not be here." 
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"Well, never mind/* said Helen, 
looking at a charming little watch fixed 
in the bracelet on her lovely wrist. 
"It's twelve o'clock. You can be back 
by three, I'm sure ; then we'll have some 
lunch or something, and take the first 
train." 

Mrs. Herbert returned to Cedar Cot- 
tage. She deemed it her duty to accom- 
pany this imperious woman, but was very 
wretched at the thought of leaving Lily 
and the quiet cottage by the Thames. 
But, having gone through one terrible 
incident, whereby her connection with her 
former life was severed, and this by her 
own fault, she had stolidly resolved al- 
ways to do what she believed to be her 
duty, whatever it might cost her. When 
people — women especially — make this 
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kind of determination, they are apt to 
take exaggerated views of what is their 
duty. In the present case Mrs. Herbert 
felt sure that she was right; so she wrote 
the letter to Guy Luttrel which we have 
already seen, and she packed her port- 
manteau, and she told Lily that she was 
going away, for how long a time was 
uncertain. 

" 0, how dreadfully dull !" exclaimed 
the spoilt child. "And in this winter 
weather too, with snow upon the ground. 
0, you might wait tiU papa could 
come." 

"Your papa won't let you be long 
alone, Lily. Perhaps he will find you 
some livelier compauion than I am. At 
any rate, old Eezia will do the best she 
can to cheer you." 
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" Old Kezia," laughed Lily. " Why, 
she's as deaf as a post; and her idea of 
amusing me is to tell me the most horrid 
ghost-stories you ever heard. I declare 
if it wasn't such wretched weather, I 
think Fd run away." 

" You'll soon get over your trouble, 
my dear Lily. And I hope, as I said 
before, that your papa will find you a 
livelier companion." 

" No, I won't have any. You must 
come back, dear Mrs. Herbert. Promise 
now that you'll write to me directly, and 
tell me when you are coming back." 

Mrs. Herbert promised ; and Lily, 
having watched the fly till a turn in the 
road caused its disappearance, went in- 
doors in a very disconsolate mood. K 
my present reader chances to be a pretty 
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girl of Lily's age, she will probably ad- 
mit that to be shut up in a country cot- 
tage, with nobody to amuse you, except 
a deaf old woman with a genius for tell- 
ing horrid ghost-stories, is, on the whole, 
rather slow. I must, however, confess 
that Lily went into the kitchen that 
evening and roasted some chestnuts on 
the hearth, and made old Kezia tell her 
a series of preternatural stories, each 
more horrid than the last, until she was 
afraid to go to bed, and positively 
screamed when she met the cat coming 
down stairs. Old Kezia was a pallid, 
toothless, sunken-eyed, unearthly crone, 
who looked so extremely like a ghost 
that, to say the truth, I would rather not 
hear her tell ghost-stories at midnight — 
when 
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'* The socket floats and flares, 
And the house-beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret-stairs, 
And the locks slip unawares." 

But a kind-hearted old lady nevertheless, 
loving her young mistress devotedly, and 
half angry with Mrs. Herbert for ventur- 
ing to leave her. It wasn't her fault that 
she had no idea of a winter evening's 
amusement beyond ghost stories and 
roasted chestnuts. And if our Lily was 
rather frightened, Tabitha, the stalwart 
housemaid, who was a wonder-stricken 
and most credulous listener, was horri- 
fied beyond words; and, when a second 
night's entertainment of the same sort 
was proposed, craved and obtained per^ 
mission to go to bed. 

But we must follow Mrs. Herbert to 
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the Red Lion, whither she arrived at 
about three o'clock. The waiter was just 
bringing up luncheon. Mulligatawny 
soup steamed in a silver tureen, and a 
decanter of straw-coloured sherry, and 
a long-necked green flask of still hock 
showed that the fair Helen did not mean 
to forego her accustomed luxuries. Had 
Guy Luttrel been present, he could 
scarcely have reframed from an allusion 
to the ^dgfjidvca fLfjrioevraj which the most 
mischievous of Helens used some thirty 
centuries ago — ^a care-destroying liquor, 
which she appears to have obtained from 
some Egyptian Tod-Heatly. 

Fish followed soup, and cutlets fish, 
and game cutlets, and the champagne 
was excellently iced; and Helen Fitz- 
maurice, changed in mood, jested mer- 
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rily as she ate and drank. Edith Her- 
bert had little heart for jests, but she 
managed to eat some lunch, being in- 
formed that she had a long journey 
before her. 

"It's not very far to Salisbury by 
rail, but then we must post," said 
Helen. 

" You have not told me where you 
think of going," said Mrs. Herbert. 

" No, but I will. You have never 
heard, perhaps, where my tyrant first 
found me." 

" I have not." 

" How should you?" said Helen, 
daintily taking an olive to relish her 
claret. "He found me where I knew 
nothing of this sort of thing or of many 
other things that I wish to Heaven I 
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had never learnt. He found me where I 
used to be up at sunrise, to milk cows, 
to make butter and cheese. He found 
me a country maiden— he married me. 
It was my fault — he never thought of 
doing it — he never loved me. He made 
me what I am; as different from what I 
was as you can imagine. And then — 
and then — ^he found out — and I found 
out — what you know. 0, it was horrible ! 
How I loved him then, and now I ahnost 
hate him sometimes. But, pshaw! I am 
getting ridiculous. You want to know 
where I am going?" 

"I do." 

" I am going to the very place where 
he first found me — ^where I lived with 
my grandfather. When he settled that 
money upon me, you know, I bought 
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the strange old place, feeling sure that 
some day I should want to go back to 
it. And now I am going." 

"Have you any servants with you?" 
inquired Mrs. Herbert. 

"Only one. I wouldn't take my 
maid, Lolotte. She'd be useless in the 
country, and she's a spy and a thief, I 
believe. I've just engaged a new man- 
servant, for I shall want some civilised 
being to look after my affairs. He is 
going with us." 

"Who is he? Is he well recom- 
mended?" 

"He is a Frenchman. His name 
is Louis Chartier. His last place was 
in the service of a Mauleverer, and his 
chief recommendation to me is that he 
hates every one who bears that name." 
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"How can you be so wicked! It 
is / shocking to listen to you. And 
perhaps, after all, he only said this 
because he saw you disliked the Maul- 
everers." 

"0!" she almost screamed, "I be- 
lieve it. I know it. The man is a spy. 
0, what wretches they are !" 

And therewith she suddenly sprang 
from her seat and rang the bell with 
vixenish violence. A waiter entered. 

" Send my servant here." 

Our villanous acquaintance, Louis 
Chartier, already escaped from the fangs 
of justice, presented himself. He looked, 
as he very well could look, the most 
perfect of valets. 

" Have you told me the truth?" said 
Helen, abruptly; "do you really hate 
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the Maiileverers? I believe you are a 
spy." 

The valef s naturally hideous mouth 
became pretematurally hideous as he 
uttered some horrible French execration, 
which connected the name of Mauleverer 
with a perfect hurricane or hail-storm 
of R's. It was hard to doubt his sin- 
cerity. 

"I will write to Mr. Mauleverer 
about you," said Helen. 

" Write, madame," he replied, with a 
civil sneer. 

"Well, you can go now. What 
time is the train?" 

" At six, madame." 

" Be ready with the luggage." 

When he was gone, Mrs. Herbert 
said — 

VOL. n. 2 
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"That man is a scoundrel, Helen. 
I would not employ him if I were you. 
I never saw so dishonest a counte- 
nance." 

"He hates the name of Mauleverer. 
I care for nothing else. I have seen 
very handsome and honourable faces 
that concealed cruelty and wickedness. 
I like the man." 

Helen Fitzmaurice had hoped to get 
to the Grange that night, but the portly 
landlord of the White Hart at Salisbury, 
who might easily have been mistaken for 
the bishop, assured her it was impossible. 
She gave it up ; had a quiet little supper, 
and ordered post-horses to be ready at 
twelve. 

" I thought you were in such a hurry, 
Helen," said her companion. 
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" So I am, I suppose; but you see I 
am going back to my old life. To- 
morrow I shall sleep late and breakfast 
late — ^that's the last enjoyment of my 
present life; in future I intend to live 
as I did when I was a girl — ^before I 
was unhappy." 

Accordingly, Helen came down to 
breakfast at eleven, and loitered over 
the meal till half-past twelve, reading 
the Times^ and it was nearly two be- 
fore they started. 

My readers have not, I hope, for- 
gotten the quaint old Grange. Helen 
had not seen it since she left it, but 
it had been kept in good order by her 
directions, and even that fatal gallery 
on which she played the part of a 
ghost, had been carefully restored. 
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Edith Herbert had long since lost her 
gaiety of spirit; a sober cheerfulness 
was her best mood; but now, with a 
bright January sun shining upon frozen 
snow, the old Grange looked positively 
delightful; and the great hall, where a 
huge wood fire was blazing, seemed the 
very acme of old-fashioned comfort; but 
for having left Lily, Mrs. Herbert would 
have felt ahnost happy in her novel posi- 
tion. 

Helen Fitzmaurice, entering the hall 
in which her girlhood had been spent 
with her kind grandfather, stood fixed 
as a statue. The past came back upon 
her. She forgot her marriage, her sepa- 
ration from her husband, her London 
triumphs and luxuries; she forgot poor 
Harry; she thought only of the kind- 
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hearted old fanner, whose death was the 
beginning of her miseries. Late that 
night, when the household were in bed, 
the two women sat by the fire, occasion- 
ally conversing in short sentences. 

"I sometimes feel," said Helen, "as 
if I were poor Nelly Withers again. 
When grandfather died, they said I 
should have to go out to service. I 
wish I had — oh! how I wish I had!" 

" You might have been quite as mis- 
erable," said Mrs. Herbert, sagaciously. 

" I could not have been as miserable 
as I am," she said, excitedly. " Oh, how 
I hate that man! And I hate your 
clever Mr. Luttrel worse still. It was 
he had me sent from London. I know 
it was. I'll be revenged upon him, see 
if I don't." 
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" I will not remain with you, Helen," 
said Mrs. Herbert, " if you talk in this 
wicked way. It is dreadful.'^ 

" You must stay with me; you know 
it. Oh, my poor dear grandfather! 
nobody else was ever kind to me — ex- 
cept, perhaps, Harry. I have been very 
cruel to Harry." 

" It would have been very wrong to 
act otherwise," said Mrs. Herbert. 

"0, I know. Duty again — always 
duty. Did you ever love? No, you are 
ice — ^you have never known love. Harry 
loved me. Why did I send him away?" 

"You could not be so wicked as to 
encourage him, Helen?" 

" I don't know. I am wild, I think. 
0, to be loved is so sweet; and to be 
despised, and treated with courteous dis- 
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dain, and ordered to behave discreetly, 
as I have been for years, is so bitter. 0, 
if you knew it and had any heart, you 
would not wonder that I regret poor 
Harry. He loves me. Yes, Harry dear, 
you love me — I know you do." 

"Come," said Mrs. Herbert, "it is 
almost midnight. Let us go to bed." 

They went. While they had been 
conversing, Louis Chartier had been con- 
cealed in a recess of the vast old hall, 
listening attentively. There were secrets 
he knew — secrets affecting the Maul- 
everers. He must find them out. "I 
wonder," he thought, "is it Mr. Harry 
Mauleverer who is in love with this 
diablesse? It must be. I am sorry for 
him. I don't hate him so much as his 
brother. Who is her tyrant? I must 
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find out. I must make myself necessary 
to her. She has no scruples. If I take 
her the letters Mrs. Herbert writes and 
receives, she will be glad of them. I 
must do it delicately, not to offend her. 
0, this is a charming little game, and I 
hold winning cards. If one wants re- 
venge, there is nothing like getting it 
through a woman. I will be master here 
yet. I wonder if she knows any thing 
about the true heir?" 

These and similar reflections passed 
through the brain of Louis Chartier, as 
he crept stealthily to his room. 



CHAPTER II, 

THE TBUBO BABT. 

" What news, what news, thou pilgrim gray, what news 

from southern land ? 

How fare the bold Conservatives, how is it with 

Ferrand?" 

Bon Gaultieb. 

A CONTESTED election is a very enjoyable 
piece of excitement. Riverdale is a town 
where you get it in perfection. The lazy 
athletic population of the place turn out 
in full force. To see the vast open area 
of the market crowded with eager faces, 
while there arises an uproar, amid which 
no speaker save Mr. Ferrand could hope 
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to get a hearing, is rather fine. The 
Eadicals of Riverdale had resolved that 
Guy Luttrel should not be re-elected, if 
they could help it. They chose as their 
candidate Sir Arthur Willesden, a young 
baronet who had got into the hands of 
the Jews, but who was quite ready for 
anything fresh in the shape of excitement. 
The "wire-puller" of the Radicals, to 
use a vile American phrase, was a person 
called Fox — a, loud-tongued, audacious, 
unscrupulous fellow, whom even his own 
party feared and disliked. In most 
English boroughs there will be found, on 
one side or the other, a man of this class 
— a man whose sublime impudence and 
mendacity make him powerful. Fox, in 
close committee of the more active Radi- 
cals, had expressed his determination that 
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Luttrel should be opposed — even if he 
stood himself. It was urged that Guy 
had been at the head of the poll last time, 
and would come back with added popu- 
larity as member of a new Ministry. 
But Fox was resolute; reproached his 
colleagues with showing the white feather, 
and obtained his own way by sheer force 
of obstinacy. So a candidate was found, 
in the person of Sir Arthur Willesden, 
and a persevering canvass began. Guy 
had little time for canvassing, but cahnly 
left the matter in the hands of Parker — ^a 
shrewd, safe player of the electioneering 
game, who had very seldom permitted an 
opponent to checkmate him. I may con- 
fess, however, that Lady Vivian Ash- 
leigh's low carriage, with the gray ponies, 
was pretty often seen in Eiverdale at this 
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time; and although the British shop- 
keeper is in matters political immaculate, 
yet tibe idea may have crossed one or two 
minds that the custom of the fiiture 
countess was likely to be worth more 
than that of the insolvent baronet. 

Riverdale being, as we have said, 
famous for its prize-fighters and crick- 
eters, of course an election usually in- 
volved a fine series of rows. Those 
narrow alleys leading from the Rope- 
Walk, in each of which lay perdu at 
least one public -house, were splendid 
places for a quiet fight. Two or three 
large old-fashioned hotels had great 
yards, in which skirmishes of a livelier 
description often took place — the Radi- 
cals of the Fljidng Horse making an 
attack on the Tories of the Black Boy, 
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or vice versd. And the great market- 
square was frequently the scene of a 
general engagement, which lasted till 
Mr. Chief - Constable Seveme brought 
his blue-coats down in full force upon 
the riotous mob. 

Pugilists are seldom poKticiaus; but 
at Riverdale their allegiance was pretty 
equally divided. The wily Fox, however, 
had secured the special services of a 
Comishman named Bolitho, a giant from 
Truro, who, after having proved himself 
the most tremendous wrestler in the 
peninsula, had been taken in hand by 
the redoubtable Jonathan Burton, who 
was training him to challenge the 
champion, when an unlucky accident, 
ah-eady mentioned, suspended the said 
Burton's professional labours. The or- 
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dinary Cornish wrestler, an hereditary 
worker in mines, is short and enor- 
mously thick-set : his centre of gravity 
lying so low that to move him firom 
his stand-point is something like mov- 
ing a mountain. He is, almost with- 
out exaggeration, ^^as broad as he is 
long." I have often thought what 
splendid material for infantry such men 
would make. Occasionally, as in Boli- 
tho's case, one of these massive men 
grows upwards also; and then you have 
a true Titan. This fellow's hug was 
deadly. He was but two -and -twenty, 
and had become illustrious throughout 
both Cornwall and Devon. Burton, who 
had heard of his prowess through the 
Sporting Life^ hit on the original idea of 
adding boxing to wrestling skill, and so 
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carrying away the belt. So BoKtho was 
brought to Riverdale, where he was first 
known as "Burton's Novice/' and sub- 
sequently as "The Truro Baby." He 
had not learnt to hit straight when his 
worthy instructor was deprived of his 
liberty through Hugh Mauleverer's pre- 
sence of mind and prompt action. It 
is as hard to teach a wrestler to hit 
straight from the shoulder as to teach 
a sahreur to use the rapier. 

On the morning of nomination, the 
Riverdale Court party had driven in 
early to breakfast with Archdeacon 
Coningsby. The Earl was in Downing 
Street; but his daughter was there, and 
Guy Luttrel of course, and Hugh Maul- 
everer, and Wynyard Powys, and Mr. 
Tostig, the architect, who was still busy 
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with the Christabel Chamber. Parker 
was there too, looking perfectly satisfied 
with the position of affairs. 

"You mean to win, evidently, Par- 
ker," said the archdeacon. 

"We are safe enough, if my direc- 
tions are observed, of which I have no 
fear." 

"What is your peculiar policy?" 

" Oh, it's simple enough — poll early. 
We are not quite sure of a majority of 
votes; but if we are well ahead at noon, 
we shall take all the waverers." 

" Nothing succeeds like success," said 
Guy. 

" I'll be there at the very first 
moment the polling begins," said the 
archdeacon. 

" Oh, George, you had better not 
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expose yourself to danger," said his 
sister. 

"Danger! — pooh, pooh! I should 
like to see the man in Kiverdale that 
would be insolent to m^." 

" What would you do?" asked Hugh. 
** Excommunicate him?" 

" Come," said Parker, " it is quite 
time we went to the hustings. We'll 
come back and tell the ladies the news 
at lunch." 

" I say," said Powys, aside, to Lut- 
trel, " this won't do : that cracked archi- 
tect mustn't go with us, looking like a 
chap out of a pantomime." 

" I don't think you should venture 
into the crowd in that peculiar costume, 
Mr. Tostig," said Guy. "They are a 
riotous set here, and may annoy you." 
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'^ I am not at all afiraid of them," 
replied the architect. 

'' WeU/' said the archdeacon, " I 
should be ; and people don't call me a 
coward." 

" You had better stay with us," said 
Lady Vivian, persuasively. 

But Tostig was not to be persuaded. 
His costume was the pride of his heart, 
and he verily believed that its glory 
would overawe even an election mob. 
Sage Dr. Kitchener believed that you 
might drive away a savage dog by 
turning your back to him, and stooping 
down so as to look at him between 
your legs. 

The party set off. 

" I am sadly afraid," said the Honour- 
able Miss Coningsby to Vivian, **that 
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poor Mr. Tostig will get into some 
trouble : they are such very rough 
people here." 

" There will be plenty of policemen," 
said Vivian ; " I don't think there is 
much cause for alarm." 

Guy Luttrel and his opponent were 
both proposed and seconded in speeches 
of which nobody heard any thing. Guy, 
knowing his men, made as short a 
speech as possible; for what is the use 
of speaking at great length to people 
who won't listen? Sir Arthur, less ex- 
perienced, roared and gesticulated, but 
with no result, except that he was hoarse 
for a week after it. 

Then came the show of hands, which 
his worship the Mayor (a respectable 
tallow-chandler) gave in favour of the 
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baronet; and a poll was demanded for 
Guy Luttrel; and it was all over. 

Not quite alL The Kiverdale crowd, 
thanks to Seveme's judicious tactics, had 
been kept unusually quiet ; but, as the 
occupants of the hustings descended, the 
luckless architect attracted attention. 

" There goes the Tory clown ! " 
shouted somebody. 

" What 'U you take for your tog- 
gery?" inquired another. 

Guy Luttrel had hurried away with 
Parker to his office ; the archdeacon and 
Hugh Mauleverer were arm-in-arm at 
the foot of the hustings, waiting for the 
crowd to give way. Suddenly the up- 
roar grew louder; and Wynyard Powys, 
making his way back to them, ex- 
claimed. 
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" They're tearing Tostig to pieces !" 
"Where?" said the dauntless Con- 
ingsby. In an instant the venerable 
priest pushed through the mob towards 
the scene of riot. Mauleverer and 
Powys kept close to him. In the midst 
of a crowd of roughs, of whom the 
gigantic " Truro Baby" was ringleader, 
they found the hapless architect. Cloak 
and hood were gone long ago ; his superb 
doublet of purple velvet had just been 
torn from his shoulders, and the silver 
buttons were causing two or three 
simultaneous fights. Tostig, powerless 
amid his vast assailants, was declaiming 
fiercely. 

" I am ashamed of you ! Cowards !" 
exclaimed the archdeacon, in a voice of 
thunder. " Leave him alone." 
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Hugh Mjudererer, mesnwlnler had 
cangbt Bc^itfao by^ the collar iridi a firm 
gnsp. Bat the huge Cofmshman, trnn- 
ing suddenly Toand, encircled Hugh's 
neck with his powerful arm, administer- 
ing that tremendous hug for which he 
was fimious. I fear I should at this 
moment have lost one of my heroes, 
but for Chief-Constable Seveme. Sedng 
the battle from a&r, he drove his horse 
straight towards the scene of action: the 
crowd parted before him like water, and 
he arrived, by good hap, just as Bolitho 
had closed with Hugh, his right arm 
round his adversary's neck. Down came 
Seveme's life-preserver on the "Truro 
Baby V forearm, crashing the bone to 
fragments, and spoiling his pugilistic 
prospects for ever. The fellow uttered 
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a hideous yell ; and Hugh, shaking 
himself as if to ascertain whether there 
was any life left in him, said: 

" You are always just in time, Mr, 
Seveme. A minute more, and the fel- 
low would have strangled me." 

"When you have had my experi- 
ence," said Seveme, laughing, " you 
won't give that sort of man a chance. 
You should have knocked him down the 
moment you reached him." 

" Excellent advice, from a custodian 
of the Queen's peace," said Hugh. " But 
you see I did not anticipate his hug. 
He is a stranger, I see. The roughs of 
Riverdale hit pretty hard, but don't 
squeeze." 

"He's the Truro Baby," said the 
chief-constable, "and I'm happy to say 
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youVe enabled me to spoil his cliance 
of being Champion of England." 

" Truro Baby ! Champion of Eng- 
land!" said Archdeacon Coningsby, who, 
having been lecturing his riotous parish- 
ioners, had just caught Seveme's last 
words; "what in the world do you 
mean?" 

Seveme began to explain. 

" Come home, and have some lunch, 
Mr. Seveme," said the archdeacon, much 
interested. "The peace of the town 
must be restored by this time, and I 
want to hear more about this man and 
his comrades." 

The chief -constable accepted; and 
a conversation ensued, from which the 
archdeacon obtained so much informa- 
tion, that he electrified his hearers on 
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the following Sunday by a sermon 
against prize-fighting and its collateral 
iniquities. It was a capital sermon, and 
might have done some good among the 
prize-fighting community of Riverdale 
if prize-fighters were bom with brains. 

Poor Tostig was mildly chaffed 
about his misadventure, but took it in 
excellent part, and came down to break- 
fast at the Court next morning in the 
costume of ordinary mortals. The worst 
of purple velvet doublets with silver 
buttons is, that a man must be a mil- 
lionaire to fill his wardrobe with them. 

The polling-day was quiet, unheroic, 
devoid of great events. The Truro 
Baby was locked up with a broken 
arm; a score of his followers were locked 
up with broken heads ; and the uncon- 
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qnerable Seveme rode through the town 
triumphant. He was quite delighted at 
having closed the cruel career of the 
Comishman. 

The Tories w^it early to the poll. 
There are about 7000 names on the 
register; and at noon it stood — 

The Eight Hon. Guy Luttrel . . 2951 
Sir Arthur Willesden, bart. . . 2117 

And at the close it stood — 

The Eight Hon. Gny Luttrel . . 3478 
Sir Arthur Willesden, bart. . . 2392 



CHAPTER III. 

A FEMALE COLLEGIAN. 

'^ Beneath a summer tree 
As she sitB, her reverie 

Has a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste ; 
What an arm I and what a waist 

For an arm 1" 

LOCKEB. 

Tms is not a political novel. I wish it 
was. But, to write a political novel, 
something is requisite beyond being a 
member of the Carlton or the Reform 
— ay, or even of Brooks's or White's. 
Exoteric knowledge is nothing. You 
must know, but yet must not reveal. 
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those esoteric facts which lie at the basis 
of all politics and diplomacy. You must 
know what the worid will not know till 
the statesmen of to-day have been half 
a century in their graves — if then. 
How little wisdom governs the world, is 
an old story. What trifles cause all the 
great events of the world ! and how 
rarely those trifles are known! Now a 
political novel, to be worth any thing, 
must be written by a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with the riveries of 
politics, yet will not do more than hint 
at the extent of his knowledge. I can- 
not do this. I know some things ; I 
guess some things ; but there are pas- 
sages in England's foreign policy, the 
meaning whereof — although the Times 
has explained them fully to the meanest 
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intellect — ^is to me unknowable, unguess- 
able; and, as I don't dine with Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Derby — ^as neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Disraeli asks my 
advice, furnishing me with data for 
giving it — ^how am I to write a political 
novel? 

A man who is in love ought, I think, 
to have nothing else to do. It doesn't 
last long, and he ought to have a holiday 
of a month or so to enjoy it. How 
pitiable the position of the unlucky 
struggler who, having fallen in love, 
has to work day and night for months 
or years to save enough to make mar- 
riage a tolerably safe enterprise ! This, 
however, is a trifle ; for, by a happy 
arrangement of Providence, the man 
whose occupations are sordid soon be- 
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comes sordid hirnself, and as incapable 
of love — or any other noble human pro- 
pensiiy — as a cow of mathematics. But 
take a man with some poetry m him — 
a man, for example, like omr firiend Guy 
Luttrel, capable of thoroughly enjoying 
and appreciating the erotic magnetism — 
and imagine the annoyance to him of 
dealing with meaner things at such a 
time. Guy was one of those mixed men 
for whom the world is always difficult 
A man, to succeed, should be homo- 
geneous. One idea drives a man sheer 
through all the world's obstacles; but 
the possessor of many ideas and faculties 
seldom gets fall play for his powers or 
full enjoyment of his life. Luttrel was 
in love, and could have made joyous 
holiday in this Indian summer of his 
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soul. Luttrel was in office; so he had 
"to scorn delights and live laborious 
days," and nights still more laborious, 
to manage the business of his depart- 
ment, give uijianswering replies to Par- 
liamentary inquirers, and fight gallantly 
against the chiefs of the Opposition. 
Luttrel had a daughter deserted by her 
gouvemante; and this special perplexity 
demanded his first attention on returning 
to London trom Riverdale. Now it so 
happened that an old college friend of 
his, the holder of a London Kving, was 
interested in one of the numberless 
ladies' colleges which are the fashion 
of the day. Recollecting this, Luttrel 
called on the Rev. Mr. Ellerslie, told 
him his difficulty, and asked if he 
thought the Lady Superintendent of 
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Alexandrina College could recommend 
a companion for Lily. 

"You see, EUerslie," said Guy, "I 
haven't time at this moment to make per- 
manent arrangements. I really haven't 
leisure to think about my marriage." 

" On which I must congratulate 
you," said the parson. "Lady Vivian 
Ashleigh is a most charming person, I 
hear." 

"She'll do," repHed Luttrel, irre- 
verently. "/ like her. But do you 
think your college chieftainess can find 
what I want? I don't want a proctor- 
prude or a sweet girl -graduate, but 
something medium and moderate." 

" Leave it entirely to me. I can 
easily manage it." 

" The child must be Lily Grey still, 
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remember. Dpn't enlighten any body. 
When Easter comes, I shall rmi down 
and explain the little mystery to her." 

"Mysteries are mistakes," solemnly 
said the parson. 

" So are sermons. Good-bye. We'll 
make you a bishop if Cheiron lets us 
stay in office long enough." 

And away rode Guy to exchange a 
few words with Lady Vivian before 
going down to the House. 

Lord Cheiron was the great dread of 
the new Administration. Who does not 
know Lord Cheiron, who fought with 
the LapithaB? Who does not admire his 
humour, his pluck, his buoyancy, his 
love of sport, his horsemanship, his fine 
appetite, his passion for exercise and 
work, his hatred for tobacco? But one 
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grief had he — that no young Achilles 
was growing up under his tuition. He 
envied his opponents Guy Luttrel, and 
used often to jocosely advise him to 
rat. 

" You'll never see any life among 
those old fogies," he was wont to re- 
mark. " Better come over to us. Every 
body rats now ; it's getting respectable, 
like bankruptcy." 

The gay old peer was entering the 
House as Guy dismounted on the pre- 
sent occasion. They were capital friends 
in private, though in Parliament regular 
opponents. 

" I haven't congratulated you yet, 
Luttrel," he said. " Now, there's an ad- 
ditional reason for turning your coat. 
YcyvHre worth having, but Lady Vivian 
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is an ally worth two of you. But ain't 
you marrying too young?" 

" One gets older every day," laughed 
Luttrel; "at least every body does but 
your lordship." 

" Oh, you remember B^ranger's song. 
I hope Margot will have stolen the keys 
of Paradise by the time I want to 
enter." 

The Rev. Mr. EUerslie made haste 
to Alexandrina College, and told the 
Lady Superintendent what he wanted. 
Now the dignitary in question, Mrs. Tho- 
rogood, possessed a niece. Miss Sophia 
Thorogood, whom every one called So- 
phy, was, I fear, what Byron wickedly 
styled "a dumpy woman." Short she 
certainly was ; plump, with a rather 
pufiy and shapeless plumpness; round- 
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featured; not slender-ankled ; with fin- 
gers which always had chilbhdns in win- 
ter, and always looked as if they had in 
sununer. Being an orphan, her aunt had 
striven to educate her for a governess; 
but she never could learn more than the 
merest elements of any thing; and al- 
though her scholastic career had been 
a long experience of shakings, slappings, 
knuckle -rappings, backboard torture, 
bread -and -water, and other ingenious 
penal inflictions, Nature had shown her- 
self too strong for the Lady Superinten- 
dent, and Sophy at twenty-seven was 
almost as ignorant as a child of seven. 
She taught the very yoimg collegians 
their " scales" and the first four rules of 
arithmetic (though long -division sorely 
bothered her), and the catechisms of Pin- 
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nock ; and her aunt relentlessly made 
her " continue her studies :" indeed when 
Mr. Ellerslie visited the college, poor 
Sophy was almost crying over " Mur- 
ray's Grammar." Lindley Murray was 
her greatest enemy; no exercise of in- 
tellect could enable her to distinguish 
between an adverb and a pronoun. 

My description of Sophy will suffice 
to show the reader that she was just the 
sort of girl to wear an unusual amplitude 
of crinoline, to delight in cheap jewelry, 
and to send her photographs to her 
friends. She had innumerable friends 
among the old collegians, and wrote and 
received countless letters, invariably 
crossed. The small pocket-money al- 
lowed her by her aunt went in postage, 
photography, and one other expense — 
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cheap literature. She loved novels; but 
no novels were permitted to enter the 
sacred precincts of Alexandrina College. 
She managed, however, to smuggle in 
the Family Herald^ the London Journal^ 
and two or three other cheap miscel- 
lanies. Her highest ambition was to 
contribute to these delightfiil periodicals. 
She had sent one or two tales, which 
tasteless editors had rejected : indeed 
her only success had been in a ma- 
trimonial correspondence through the 
"Notices to Correspondents" of some 
hal^enny journal. Her description of 
herself had attracted several gentlemen, 
among whom her ideal was " Algernon 
Stuart, six feet high, twenty-five years 
old, and very handsome." But so rigid 
were the rules of Alexandrina College 
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about letters received, that Sophy saw 
no way of getting into a correspondence 
with this Adonis. 

If a bishop may occasionally be a 
nepotist, why not a schoolmistress? It 
naturally occurred to Mrs. Thorogood 
that the munificent salary of a hundred 
a year, with board and lodging, ought 
not to go out of the family. Had there 
been any thing to teach, she was much 
too conscientious to have recommended 
Sophy; but there was nothing. Miss 
Grey wanted only a companion. " Sophy 
was very steady," she reflected, in happy 
ignorance of the penny and hal^enny 
miscellanies and of Mr. Algernon Stuart 
So she named her niece to Mr. Ellerslie; 
and the clergjrman, having the fullest 
confidence in the Lady Superintendent, 
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was quite satisfied; and thus Miss Sophia 
Thorpgood was installed at Cedar Cot- 
tage as Lily's companion. 

Guy was unable to see any thing of 
his daughter or her duenna tUl Easter, 
which came late in April. Then, one 
delicious morning, when a mist of green 
was on the limes, and the larks seemed 
mad with joy, and the cuckoo's " minor 
third" came from mysterious hollows of 
the air, and the great green water-lily 
buds were basking on the bosom of 
Thames, he told Lady Vivian he should 
go to Cedar Cottage. 

" I'll go too," she said. " We can be 
back to dine with papa at eight." 

So she gathered together a few 
trifles — a new poem, a choice volume 
of engravings, a trinket or two — ^where- 
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with to gladden the eyes of her future 
daughter. 

" I have often wondered what your 
Lily is like/' she said, as they saw the 
Thames beneath them at Maidenhead; 
" and now we shall see." 

"She is a pretty little thing," he 
answered. "I am glad you decided to 
come; you will tell her who I am, and 
all that sort of thing, so much better 
than I could." 

"Who is the Miss Thorogood that 
takes charge of her?" 

"I have never seen her. Ellerslie 
sent her down. A highly respectable 
young person, firom that Ladies* College 
of his." 

When Cedar Cottage was reached, 
they made their way to the garden by 
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the river, without entering the house. 
There sat Lily, much as we saw her at 
first Mr. Locker's verse which heads 
this chapter r^ers to the portrait of his 
grandmother, but will do quite as well 
for Guy Luttrel's daughter. 

" 0, papa," she excl^mied, " I am so 
glad," 

I don't know what words of introduc- 
tion passed, but Vivian and Lily were 
soon Mends. 

"Where is Miss Thorogood?" asked 
Guy. 

" Out for a stroll, I think, papa; she 
often goes out about this time." 

" How do you like her?" 

"0, she's very good-natured, but 
rather silly, I think. I'm so sorry dear 
Mrs. Herbert went away. And she 
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promised to write, but I have never 
heard from her once." 

" Go away, Guy," said Vivian, " and 
see that it's all right indoors. I am 
going to have a long talk with Lily." 

Old Eezia met him on the threshold, 
looking sourer than usual. 

" I don't like that Miss Sophy, mas- 
ter," said the aged dame. "She's flighty, 
she is — and she isn't a lady, like Mrs. 
Herbert was. She isn't fit to be with 
our Miss LUy." 

" Where is she now?" he asked. 

"I don't know. She'll be back to 
lunch, sure ; she's terrible punctual to 
her meals." 

Which was true. Ladies' Colleges 
are grander than the seminaries of old; 
but thick bread and thin butter, and 
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weak milk-and-water are not abolished 
entirely. Poor Sophy found herself in 
quite a fairy-land, so far as eating and 
drinking went, at Cedar Cottage. K 
frequent bread -and -water had failed to 
make her a grammarian, at any rate it 
had taught her thoroughly to appreciate 
richer fare. 

Presently she arrived, flushed with 
fast walking, and looking any thing but 
elegant. 

"Why, she looks like a housemaid," 
said Guy to himself. " Catch me trust- 
ing a parson to choose any thing for me 
again! 



Salve, nee miuimo puella naao, 
Nee bello pede, nee nigris ocnliB, 
Nee longis digitis, nee ore sieoo, 
Nee sane nimis ei^^te lingua.* 
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"Why, Catullus must have prophesied 
about her." 

Meanwhile, to Lily the moments were 
golden, for Vivian was telling her of 
the unknown world, of the London she 
longed for, of her father's great renown, 
of the fair sweet future which lay vague 
before her, giving her matter for many 
a long delicious reverie through the sum- 
mer, whose unseen glory already shone 
through the distant gates of June. And 
Guy, leaning against a cedar, listlessly 
pulling the ears of a stately Newfound- 
land, watched the creatures whom he 
loved so well, and wondered whether 
his daring dreams for the future would 
come true. Only luckless Sophy Thoro- 
good was that morning miserable, and 
would almost have rejoiced if a chasm 
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in the earth had opened to conceal her 
jGrom the keen glances of those two aris- 
tocratic strangers. She would gladly 
have escaped to Alexandiina College and 
the mysteries of Lindley Murray. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BISHOP, DEAN, AND ABCHDEACON. 



** Ck>nfoiind their politics I'' 

When the great political parties are in 
fighting trim, Sunday is a day for coun- 
cils of war. Even Lord Shaftesbury has 
found it impossible to avoid this cus- 
tom, and has run away early fi-om Dr. 
Gumming to join the Cambridge-House 
conclave. Of course, if the decorous 
Whigs do such things unrebuked by the 
Morning Advertiser^ the wicked Tories 
may be expected to act likewise. 
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There was a complication on the Con- 
tinent. Consequently there was a com- 
bination, ori^mated by Lord Cheiron, for 
a great attack upon the Ministry after 
Easter. Thus it happened that on Easter 
Sunday there were councils of the two 
camps, whereof one was held at Lord 
Eiverdale's in St. James's Square. 

When it was over, and the earl 
was alone with his under-secretary, he 
said: 

"Upon my honour, Luttrel, I am 
very tired of all this. I am inclined 
to wish those fellows may turn us out. 
They like office— I don't." 

"We certainly do take a great deal 
of trouble for nothing. Of course, in 
my case the salary's an object, though 
I really haven't time to spend it." 
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" ' O, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter Day !' 

As Cheiron sang in the days of his hot 
youth," observed the earl. "But I tell 
you what it is, if they do turn us out, 
I'll never take office again." 

"If others of your class make the 
same resolve, we shall have an estab- 
lished family government." 

" Not at all. There's a set of rising 
men who will prevent that. Manufac- 
ture is beginning to form an aristocracy. 
Trade millionaires are sending their sons 
to the Universities, with a view to their 
entering Parliament young." 

"You wouldn't like to see England 
governed by commercial men?" 

"With bagmen for ambassadors," 
laughed the earl, "on Bright and Cob- 
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den's principle. no ; nor is it to be 
feared. A liberal education — ^Eton and 
Oxford — rather more acquaintance with 
the son of Oloros than Mr. Cobden hath 
— will transform the sons of manufac-. 
turers into thorough English gentlemen* 
We English are sprung of earth's first 
blood, as Wordsworth puts it; and I 
have no dread of misgovemment at the 
hands of such young men as the pre- 
sent generation of opulent manufacturers' 
sons." 

" You are liberal," said Guy. 

" People say the reverse of me. In- 
deed the cheap journals describe me as 
a kind of ogre — a man-eating descendant 
of Polyphemus. It is very amusing." 

At this point entered the venerable 
Archdeacon of Riverdale, who was in 
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London in his capacity of a leader of the 
Church. 

" I want some advice," he said, alEter 
ihe ordinary greetings had taken place. 
" What do you think Dean Grey is going 
to do?" 

Now Dean Grey was the Dean of 
Idlechester, of which diocese Riverdale 
is an archidiaconate. Idlechester is the 
quietest little cathedral town in England. 
Even the railway has not reached it. It 
is an ecclesiastical castle of indolence. 
The Cathedral dominates the city; in the 
tranquil Close are quaint old-fashioned 
dwellings, environed by charming gar- 
dens, where dwell fortunate dignitaries 
of the church; there is a market-place, 
with an old Gothic cross in its centre, 
and there are some very good hotels 
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and shops, where every thing is of the 
best quality and disproportionately dear. 
Half-a-mile from Idlechester stands the 
bishop's palace, a very stately edifice of 
modem erection. 

The present Bishop of Idlechester 
is that famous Dr. Gregory B)rthesea, 
broadest of Broad Churchmen, who 
readily accepts every thing new, whe- 
ther theologic or scientific, and who was 
of the first to welcome that great Dar- 
winian theory, one of whose phenomena 
is that — 

" A very tall pig with a very long nose 
Sends forth his proboscis quite down to his toes, 
And then by the name of an elephant goes.'* 

The bishop is one of the ablest men of 
the day; but, like the Athenians of St. 
Paul's time, his chief delight is to tell 
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or to hear some new thing. Whether 
he ever had a fixed creed I don't know; 
but his present mental condition is that 
of a mirror, which reflects every fresh 
shade presented to it. There is no more 
deUghtful converser in the world than the 
Bishop of Idlechester. He is brimful of 
the newest ideas, and he never argues, 
because he never holds long enough to 
one opinion to render argument neces- 
sary. 

The present Dean of Idlechester is a 
man of good family, politically speaking, 
and is the lowest of Low Churchmen. 
When he first came to Idlechester, a 
clergyman who was introduced to him 
chanced to be a Eural Dean. 

"I don't believe in Eural Deans," 
said he. 
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" They will last longer than the other 
sort^" was the reply, "for they are not 
paid." 

Archdeacon Coningsby, that gallant 
member of the Church militant, is the 
highest of High Churchmen. It is easily 
to be imagined that the three dignitaries 
were not well suited for each other. 
The archdeacon, as he had threatened, 
had started a journal of his own, deem- 
ing the Guardian Erastian and a betrayer 
of the Church. And now he had a great 
grievance in hand, whereon he wanted 
Lord Eiverdale's advice. 

" What do you think the dean is 
going to do?" he repeated. 

" Get married, perhaps," said Guy. 

"Yes," answered the archdeacon; 
"and to the notorious Mrs. Palliser^ or 
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Miss Jemingham — ^I don't know which 
to call her." 

"Who is she?" asked the earl. "I 
never heard the name that I remember." 

"Why Colonel Palliser's divorciey^ 
said Coningsby. " You've heard of him^ 
Luttrel?" 

"Rather. The colonel must have 
lived at an enormous pace. I remem- 
ber he married Famiy Jemingham, old 
Monckton's heiress. And so she got a 
divorce, did she?" 

" Easily," said the archdeacon. " And 
as her property was carefully settled on 
her — for nobody would trust Palliser 
with sixpence — she's an heiress still. 
And Grey is going to marry her." 

"Very like Grey," said the Earl, 
laconically. 
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" Now, what is to be done ? I went 
over to Idlechester and saw the bishop. 
Well, you know what an indifferent tem- 
per his is. He seemed to think nothing 
of it. I called his attention to Matthew, 
V. 32 ; but it was no use. And the worst 
of it is, they contemplate a Church Con- 
gress at Idlechester this year, and neither 
I nor any of the staunch Churchmen 
who are with me can act or associate 
with the dean if he carries out his 
design. It is a sad scandal to the 
Church." 

" You are quite right," observed Lord 
Riverdale. "You hold that the State 
cannot dissolve a marriage which the 
Church has solemnised. Under these 
circumstances, you camiot meet the dean 
for any ecclesiastical or theological pur- 
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pose. I fear you must give up the Con- 
gress." 

"Not at all," said Guy. "Hold it 
at Riverdale, where you'll get a much 
larger lay attendance ; and take measures 
to let the dean know that he is expected 
to stay away." 

"Well," said the archdeacon reflec- 
tively, " I think that is good advice,- if 
we can act upon it. But a Congress 
ought to be in a cathedral city." 

"Shall we establish a new see, and 
make you Bishop of Riverdale before 
Cheiron turns us out?" said the earl. 

"You might do worse. Voh epis- 
copariy 

^^ Mavis archiepiscoparij^ said Guy. 

The archdeacon stayed to luncheon, 
whereat Lady Vivian presided. 
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" Your political campaigii is maTring 
you look fatigued," he said to Vivian. 
" I always pity stateswomen like you the 
toils they undergo." 

" Saturday is a very heavy night/* 
she replied. " I get tired of the whole 
business occasionally. It is hard work 
being polite to people you don't care 
about." 

"So that sometimes there isn't a 
grain of civility left for those you do 
care about," said the earl. " There are 
things connected with political success 
that often make me of Coriolanus's tem- 
per." 

" Whom do you think I saw in Idle- 
chester?" asked the archdeacon; "Harry 
Mauleverer." 

"In Idlechester!" said Luttrel, sur- 
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prised. " What in the world can Harry 
be doing in that quietest of places? We 
have seen and heard nothing of him 
since he left the Court after Christ- 
mas/' 

" I always put up at the Half-Moon. 
Your old butler, Henderson," he said 
to the earl, ^^ takes a world of trouble 
to make me comfortable ; and he has 
a portrait of you hanging in every 
room." 

" He is doing well, I hope," said Lord 
Riverdale. "I remember when he left 
me, ten years ago it is now, I thought 
I should never get another like him. 
But Parry, my present man at the 
Court, is if possible a better judge of 
wine, especially of Burgundies, which I 
like." 
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"Henderson appears to be prosper- 
ing," said the archdeacon; "he gets most 
of the clerical custom, and he deserves 
it. I reaUy don't think you have better 
port-wine than some of his. I know I 
have none so good." 

"And did you meet Harry Maul- 
everer at the Half- Moon?" inquired 
Lady Vivian. 

" Yes ; we dined together. He told 
me he had been there about a week. I 
asked him what doing, and he said, 
cultivating solitude. He appeared in a 
very gloomy state." 

" Harry wants occupation," said the 
earl. " A young fellow like that, fresh 
from coUege, with plenty of money 
and nothing to do, runs a great risk of 
becoming dissipated. I don't expect 
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that of Harry Mauleverer, but I fear 
his fine qualities are running to waste." 

" He's the victim of a slight mono- 
mania, just now," observed Guy; " when 
he gets over that, he will do well. Did 
he say whether he meant to stay at Idle- 
chester?" 

" No ; he was not communicative. 
He seemed, indeed, in a very undecided 
mood, but was evidently pleased to meet 
an old friend." 

" I hope you gave him some good 
advice," said the earl. 

"Indeed I did not. There is no- 
thing less wise than to force advice 
upon people. We talked about the 
Cathedral, and Tostig's restorations, and 
your foreign policy, and Henderson's 
port-wine. We had a cup of coffee to- 
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gether, and he walked with me to the 
train, smoking a cigar. I asked him to 
come and see me at Riverdale, and he 
said he'd think about it. But I made 
no attempt to be his father confessor." - 

"Quite right," said Guy. "The 
truth is, that he is a little in love, and 
very much out of temper. He considers 
people have interfered with him ; and 
all the Mauleverers resent interference. 
But he'll soon get over it, if left alone. 
There isn't a finer young fellow in Eng- 
land." 

"Guy," said Lady Vivian, as they 
rose from the table, " come to the library 
for five minutes. I've something impor- 
tant to show you." 



CHAPTER V. 



CAUGHT. 



" Never put your name to an anonymous letter." 

J. Wilson Crokbb. 

An anonymous letter, which is one of 
the greatest nuisances of modem civi* 
lisation, may be received in two ways. 
Sensible men laugh at it; but foolish 
men, and aU women, sensible or other- 
wise, permit it to trouble them. Woman 
is always at her weakest where there is 
any mystery. If there is a secret, she 
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thinks it must necessarily be wicked. 
Man's wider experience teaches him 
that secrecy is in many cases a ne- 
cessity; but I suspect no woman, ex- 
cept an occasional Lady Palmerston, 
ever reached this result. An anony- 
mous letter, sudden and untraceable as 
a flash of lightning from a cloudless 
sky, is to the feminine mind a painful 
perplexity. 

But why this dissertation about ano- 
nymous letters, when a certain letter 
which Lady Vivian Ashleigh had re- 
ceived, and whereof she desired to take 
counsel with Guy Luttrel, was any thing 
but anon3mious. It was signed " Lucy 
Luttrel." It purported to he from Guy 
LuttreVs wife I It had been left at Lord 
Eiverdale's residence late on the pre- 
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vious evening, — so late that it had not 
come under Vivian's notice till Sunday 
morning. Let me do her the justice to 
say that it had not rendered her reluc- 
tant to go to church. 

Vivian, throwing herself indolently 
into an easy-chair, handed to Guy this 
precious production, in which she was 
warned against marrying a man who 
had already one wife — the writer. Lut- 
trel, of the Lyndhurst temper, had long 
given up being surprised at any thing; 
he glanced carelessly through the' letter, 
and then said, 

" Curious, certainly." 

" Can you conjecture who wrote" it, 
and with what object?" she asked. 

"Why, no; it takes me too suddenly. 
By and by, after smoking two or three 
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Partagas, I may recollect some lunatic 
who would do such an absurd thing." 

" A woman, of course. Men never 
send anonymous letters, or letters with 
false signatures." 

"Don't they? I remember a privy- 
councillor who sent an anonymous let- 
ter, and betrayed himself by putting his 
name in the corner of the envelope. 
But this looks like a woman's doing." 

"Have you many feminine enemies, 
Guy?" inquired Vivian, archly. 

"Really I don't know. This letter 
is evidently the work of a person of im- 
perfect sanity. Nobody who knew any 
thing of either you or me would waste 
time on such an attempt to make mis- 
chief. 'Tis an enigma to which I have 
no clue." 
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"I suppose the handwriting is not 
recognisable?" 

" All women write pretty much alike 
except you," said Guy; "and this is 
clearly a disguised hand." 

" I don't think my handwriting would 
be much admired. I formed it on papa's 
theory, that upstroke^ and downstrokes 
should be equally thick, and the letters 
as much like print as possible. I weU 
remember how he horrified my earliest 
governess by insisting on this prin- 
ciple." 

"A very J'good one," said Guy; 
"your love-letters are charmingly legi- 
ble." 

"And yours are wonderfully sen- 
sible. Upon my word, Guy, I think I 
shall be jealous of that pretty girl you 
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loved so long ago. You gave her all 
you had to give, I verily believe." 

" Ah," he said, " I like to be scolded. 
Go on, child. When one has experience 
of the * chill years that are thickening 
to forty,' as Arthur Clough said, one is 
perhaps a trifle too unwilling to let one's 
feelings be seen, so they are hidden un- 
der irony or banter; they are often sup- 
pressed at the very moment they ought 
to be uttered. But you know how to 
forgive this; and — ^the time will come." 

"Well," said the lady, with a flitting 
blush, " let me ask you if you call this a 
love-letter." 

And she read : 

" Dear Vivian, 

"We shall divide late to-night on 
the question of the Oolabaaloo war; so 
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don't expect to see me. Ask the earl 
to send by bearer Memorandum D, 37. 
Pleasant dreams. 

"Yours, 
"Gut. 

" House of Commons, ten o'clock." 

"Why, what could you have nicer?" 
laughingly answered Guy. "I was full 
of business — had to speak when Wishy 
had replied to Washy — naturally wanted 
to know something about Oolabaaloo. 
It's a queer place apparently, where 
we've been carrying on an expensive 
war for a good many years without 
seeing the enemy. Could you expect 
any thing more poetic or sentimental 
from the House of Commons?" 

" You have my orders to write some- 
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thing more poetical from that prosaic re- 
gion to-morrow evening. Will you?" 

" Of course I will. Meanwhile I have 
an idea in reference to this letter. What 
time did it arrive?" 

" Late at night. The hall-porter was 
half asleep, and did not notice what sort 
of person handed it in." 

"Most likely," said Guy, "if the 
writer has an extreme desire to make 
mischief, other letters will follow. Sup- 
pose we give the porter a holiday, and 
put some one more wakeful iQto that 
lazy-lookiag chair of his." 

"Whom would you put, and what 
good would it be?" 

" I have the very man for the work. 
He was a sailor for some years, and 
afterwards a member of the detective 
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police ; and lately he has been in my 
employ as a kind of confidential ser- 
vant. Seveme, of Riverdale, recom* 
mended him to me. I wanted a man 
whose chief duty would be looking after 
other people." 

" Can you rely on him ?" asked 
Vivian. 

"Oh, yes, both morally and men- 
tally. We'll put him in the hall for a 
week or ten days; and depend upon it 
there will be some clue to the mys- 
tery." 

Luttrel's servant called himself Jack 
Manley. He was a wiry little fellow, 
tough and rapid, with a quick dark eye 
that perceived every thing. He took to 
his new office with great glee, proposing 
at once that there should be some one 
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else in the hall, so that he might leave 
his post and follow the bearer of the 
letter. 

The only communication that reached 
Lord Kiverdale's house on Monday even- 
ing came from Guy Luttrel himself, in 
due fiilfilment of his promise. Thus it 
ran: 



" subject for a boyish shout I 

O theme for Tennyson or Tupper I 
Vivian, the House is counted out — 

Guy Luttrel will have time for supper. 

Thanks to this opportune eclipse, 
A dozen bores have found oblivion. 

Ice your champagne, but not your lips. 
And smile a welcome, darling Vivian I" 



Which careless lines, when the lady had 
read, she ordered supper in the library, 
and she and the earl and Guy managed 
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to forget politics for an hour or two that 
night. 

A few evenings later, at about eleven 
o'clock, Jack Manley, sleepless as Argus, 
heard a cab drive to Lord Kiverdale's 
door. The bell rang : a well-dressed 
man, of somewhat foreign appearance, 
handed in a letter. Manley fancied he 
recollected the man's countenance ; at 
any rate he recognised the address of 
the letter as being in the handwriting 
which had been shown him. The bearer 
returned to his cab — a hansom. Man- 
ley darted after it. Lithe and agile, he 
easily kept the cab in sight. It turned 
into Charles Street, crossed the Hay- 
market into Panton Street, pulled up 
at the entrance of a court near Leices- 
ter Square ; here it was dismissed, and 
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the person who left it turned suddenly 
into a Cafi. 

"I can't be wrong," thought Man- 
ley. "That must be the Frenchman 
I remember at Kiverdale assizes. I 
never heard of the fellow's getting 
away." 

At that moment stalked slowly by 
a stalwart member of the C Division. 
Manley saw at once that he was a raw 
recruit of Sir Eichard's army in blue, 
from whom no efficient aid could be 
expected. 

" When will your inspector be round T 
he asked. 

" In about half an hour, I should 
think." 

Manley waited in a state of extreme 
impatience, fearing that the man whom 
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he followed miglit leave the CafL But 
at length the inspector appeared. 

" Do you remember," asked Manley, 
" a Frenchman, who was tried at River- 
dale assizes for stealing Squire Maul- 
everer's plate? Did he get off, or get 
away, or what?" 

" I should think I did remember him. 
He gave those stupid Riverdale police 
the slip, and hasn't been seen since. 
There's fifty quids offered to any one 
that nabs him." 

"Good!" said Manley. "Then you 
and I can go halves. He isn't many 
yards from here." 

"What, in that French ken? You 
and I can take him, I should think." 

" But is there no other way 
out?" 
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"Yes, by George! You're sharp — 
you are. There's a cellar down stairs 
where they go after one o'clock, and 
there's a way through the back yard. 
I'll send a couple of men round." 

This was done; and then the in- 
spector and his comrade entered the 
Ca/e, and asked the superb female at 
the bar for " a yard of satin." Char- 
tier was not visible ; but Manley's re- 
sources were not exhausted. In his 
days of early travel he had picked up 
the French language ; so he most po- 
litely asked Madame whether she had 
lately seen his hon ami^ Mons. Chartier. 
She gave him a warning glance, with 
evident reference to the inspector. That 
official saw it, and walked to the door, 
saying. 
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"Good night, old boy. I'm off on 
my rounds." 

"Louis," said that French angel of 
the counter, "loves not the police. For 
me, I know not why. He is good boy. 
He will be here at once. And you, you 
are old friend of his?" 

" A very old friend," said he. 

At that moment Madame's attention 
was diverted to some customers eager 
for absinthe ; for serving which abomin- 
able liquid artistically and gracefully 
she had great renown among the Lon- 
don French. Simultaneously Chartier 
emerged from some door at the back 
and walked briskly through the room, 
CBxrying a small black leather bag. He 
walked right into the arms of the in- 
spector. Manley was at his heels. 
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The second letter was found to be 
the same statement, repeated in a more 
emphatic and passionate form. Guy 
Luttrel's curiosity was piqued. Who 
could take the trouble to write such 
ridiculous letters, employing so thorough 
a scoundrel to deliver them? The pro- 
blem perplexed him. 

"Manley," he one day said to his 
shrewd servant, "that feUow Chartier, 
whom you captured so cleverly, is going 
down to Portland in a few days. Before 
he is sent away, don't you think you 
could squeeze some information out of 
him as to who sent those letters? I'd 
give fifty pounds to know." 

Manley tried very hard, but the 
Frenchman was true to his employer. 
No information was obtainable. But it 
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suddenly occurred to the ex -detective 
that he had never ascertained the con- 
tents of that black bag which Chartier 
carried away from the Cafe. His in- 
quiries on this point led to his discover- 
ing that, besides some linen and a few 
French newspapers, it contained what 
appeared to be a manuscript diary. Un- 
luckily it was almost all in a numerical 
cipher, thus : 

(117, 6), (29, 14), (11, 19), (66, 7). 

Manley was in despair. 

It happened that a pressure of po- 
litical business caused several days to 
elapse before Guy Luttrel had time to 
receive his servant's report as to the 
interview with Chartier. At last he 
recollected the affair, and listened to 
Manley's statement. Then he examined 
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the diary. It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that cipher-writing is as trans- 
parent to the Foreign Office people as 
arrow-headed characters to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 

"Was there any other book in the 
bag?" asked Guy. 

" Yes, sir; an old French dictionary. 
I gave it to the inspector for his daugh- 
ter, who is at school." 

" Gk) and get it. You can give the 
girl a sovereign to buy another." 

Manley, rather surprised by this per- 
emptory order, started at once to obey 
it. When it was produced, Guy com- 
pared it with the diary, and then gave a 
smile of satisfaction. 

" Now," he said, " there is some work 
for you. This diary is quite easy to read. 
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Observe : (19, 27) means nineteenth page, 
twenty-seventh line. Turn to that, and 
you find argenterie. Here is (210, 17); 
turn to that in the dictionary, and you 
get pistolet Now set to work, look out 
the words, and copy it as fast as you 
can. If you find numbers standing 
alone, leave them; they are probably 
meant for persons or places, and we shall 
have to guess at them." 

In about a week Chartier's diary was 
done into French, and supplied a most 
amusing and instructive autobiography 
of the scoundrel. 

Lord Riverdale and Guy had many 
a hearty laugh over it ; but it did not 
completely solve the problem which Lut- 
trel had at heart. For, as was antici- 
pated, persons and places were indicated 
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by solitary numbers, to which there was 
no clue. Thus : 

" Because I hate 7, 8, and 9, 17 offers 
me a good situation." 

" I go down to-morrow to 18, with 
17 and 19." 

" Left a letter late at night for 21." 

" 18 is dreadfully dull ; 19 is miser- 
able, but cannot get away. Shall call at 
3 when I am in London next." 

"If I were not passionately ena- 
moured of 4, I think 17 would fascinate 
me. She is a beautiful and capricious 
creature, delightfully wicked. But I am 
weary of 18, and almost wish myself in 
7 again. Another letter to 21." 

Isolated entries like these, perfectly 
intelligible up to a certain point, offered 
no clue beyond it. Who is 17 ? where 
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is 18 ? Those were iihe questions with 
which, though he knew their futility, 
Guy Luttrel vainly perplexed himself. 
One day, talking to Vivian about the af- 
&ir, he said, 

" I know no greater nuisance than to 
be close on the verge of a discovery, yet 
to be unable to proceed farther. If we 
could but find out who is 17 — ^where is 
18 — the whole problem would be easy. 
All that seems clear is that you are 21." 

"You must be patient," she replied; 
" some day or other the mystery will be 
solved. Meanwhile, what can it mat- 
ter ?" 

" It is not," answered Guy, " so much 
from personal as from philosophical mo- 
tives that I want to fathom the mystery. 
The question is this : what act of mine 
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can have induced a person — ^probably a 
woman — to endeavour to prevent my 
marriage with you by the invention 
of a ridiculous falsehood ? You know 
it's the sort of thing one wouldn^t be- 
lieve unless it actually happened to 
one." 

"Your first theory on the subject," 
said Vivian, " was, that the author of the 
letters was not sane." 

" It is my theory still ; but even an 
insane person must have some motive for 
his actions." 

"Perhaps some lunatic lady is in 
love with you, and jealous of me," said 
Vivian. 

" It isn't at all pleasant to look upon 
oneself as a fascinator of madwomen," 
growled Guy. 
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" Don't be cross," replied Vivian, and 
used the best possible means of driving 
away his ill-temper. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE SIREN IN EXILE. 

" The lonely moated grange." 

Tennyson. 

I AM quite aware that my perspicacious 
readers have long since solved for them- 
selves any problems which this story 
may present. I am a poor hand at an 
enigma. I cannot, like Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins and Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu, perplex 
my readers with a mystery which shall 
be undiscoverable till I choose to reveal 
it. It is an art which I envy; but what 
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is the use ? It were as well for me to 
attempt the construction of one of those 
marvellous equation problems wherewith 
St. John's College loves to puzzle its 
alumni. "Who is 17 ? Where is 18 ?"— 
though a perpetual perplexity to Guy 
Luttrel — are questions whose answers 
every reader, of course, can supply. 17 
is Helen Fitzmaurice ; 18 is the Grange. 
And at the Grange the capricious 
widow strove hard to realise her early 
life. It was a curious fancy. She dressed 
herself as NeUy Withers used in the 
old days, in homespun stuff, her gowns 
tucked up in a fashion that savoured of 
both work and coquetry. She break- 
fasted at five, dined at twelve, went to 
bed at eight. She played at rusticity, 
was a very Perdita of Wilts, a queen of 
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curds and cream. A pity there was no 
audience to see the pretty comedy. A 
pity too that it was not all comedy — 
that there was a touch of melodrama in 
her proceedings. 

Why did Helen Fitzmaurice desire 
to prevent Guy Luttrel from marrying 
Lady Vivian Ashleigh ? How could she 
imagine that those foolish forged letters 
would have any such influence ? These 
are questions as yet unanswerable, but 
to which an answer may possibly be sup- 
plied hereafter. Any way, she employed 
Chartier as we have seen; and, when 
that worthy abruptly and mysteriously 
disappeared, she was baffled and disap- 
pointed. How could she pursue her 
intrigue without this invaluable ally? 
Where could he be ? Had Guy Luttrel 
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seized him and discovered who was plot- 
ting against him? She was in hourly 
dread of a visit from Guy — of whose 
power, as a member of the Government, 
she had that exaggerated notion which 
often belongs to ladies of incomplete edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Herbert found it very 
slow. But this lady, as we have seen, 
believed that she was doing her duty, 
and in this belief bore her isolation nobly. 
She longed to know how Lily, whom she 
loved like a daughter, was getting on; 
but two letters to that young lady had 
received no reply (having, in fact, been 
intercepted by Chartier), and poor Mrs. 
Herbert deemed herself forgotten. So 
she did her best also to forget, and to 
enjoy the simple occupations of the £arm» 
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She joined her whimsical companion in 
making bread, butter, cheese; but never 
ventured to milk the cows, which Helen 
Fitzmaurice delighted in, 

Chartier had been missing almost a 
fortnight Supper was over, and the two 
ladies were sitting in the hall. 

" What can have become of that 
man T exclaimed Helen, impatiently. 
" Somebody must have murdered him ?" 

"Far more likely that he has mur- 
dered somebody," retorted Mrs. Herbert. 
"I never saw a more villanous counte- 
nance than his. I felt perfectly con- 
vinced, at first, that he would play you 
some trick or other." 

" He has played me no .trick," she 
said. "I owe him money. He would 
come back if he could." 
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WHch I take to have been perfectly 
true. 

" And -what am I to do without hhn?" 
she went on- " I am powerless without 
him." 

" I really cannot see what you want 
of him. He never seemed to do any 
thing but lounge about, and smoke ci- 
garettes. Youp bailiff manages the farm 
very well." 

" Pshaw, the man is a mere bullock. 
I want an intelligent person for my pur- 
poses." 

"What purposes?' asked Mrs. Her- 
bert. 

" 0, I have purposes of my own, you 
may be sure. You will see, perhaps, 
some day, that I had more spirit than 
you all 1ihink--4hat I was not going to 
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submit tamely, just like a child that 
comes meekly to be whipped." 

Just then the outer bell at the en- 
trance-gates rang sonorously; and Helen, 
who had been talking with indignant 
rapidity, a flush of anger on her beautiful 
cheek, became suddenly pale, and fell 
back almost fainting in her chair. 

"What in the world is the matter ?" 
asked Mrs. Herbert. 

" Oh, there is some one coming to take 
me away, I know. Don't let the gates 
be opened — oh, don't !'^ 

" This is foolish,*' said Mrs. Herbert. 
" Probably the gates are opened by this 
time." 

They were ; and a blouzy maid- 
servant ushered into the hall a gentie- 
man— well, no, not exactly a gentleman. 
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but a man occupying that awkward strip 
of debateable ground which separates 
gentlemen from those who are not such. 
He was surprisingly well dressed, so far 
as quality of material is concerned ; but 
his dress did not fit him, and its colours 
were badly chosen. He carried a black 
travelling-bag and a small square case, 
with a leather strap round it. Any ex- 
perienced eye would at once have per- 
ceived him to be a commercial traveller. 
He was a good-looking feUow enough, 
with that plausibility of maimer which 
men of his class obtain by exercising 
their persuasive powers on tradesmen. 

" Ladies," he said, "if you could hos- 
pitably give me a night's lodging, I 
should be very grateful indeed. I started 
to walk to Salisbury ; but I am not very 
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well, and I fear I shall hardly be able 
to get there to-night." 

Now this was quite untrue. The feet 
is that the fellow, whose name was John 
Curtis, was at that time out of a situa- 
tion. Trade was bad, and he didn't hear 
of any thing to do. At Salisbury some 
rumour had reached him about two ec- 
centric ladies, living at the Grange, one 
of whom was said to be a pretty widow ; 
and he audaciously resolved to pay them 
a visit. To marry a rich widow had been 
for some years his ambition. Providence, 
he firmly believed, had created him to 
marry a widow. Why shouldn't he do 
it while trade was slack ? 

The ladies could hardly refuse his 
appeal, though neither of them was 
quite pleased. Mrs. Herbert instinct- 
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ively detected his vulgarity, and was 
always afraid of any new connection 
for Helen Fitzmaurice. Helen, on the 
other hand, was terribly alarmed lest 
he should be an emissary of Guy 
Luttrel's. But Ids plea of illness was 
irresistible ; so he got supper and a 
bed- 

Nor did he go away on the fol- 
lowing day, or for many days after. 
Helen, finding that without doubt the 
man was innocent of complicity with 
Guy, thought she might possibly find 
in him a successor for Chartier. Vainly 
did Mrs. Herbert remonstrate, saying 
that it was hardly decorous to allow 
him to remain. Helen laughed at her 
arguments, and maintained her own 
perfect independence. 
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Breakfast at five did not suit the 
lazy bagman. He usually got down 
about eleven ; until at last he found 
that he thereby lost many opportunities 
of prosecuting his suit. For he was 
determined to marry the widow. She 
was rich, evidently, and nobody could 
deny that she was pretty. A stunner, 
by Jove ! Wouldn't she just suit as 
Mrs. Curtis? So he actually conquered 
his indolence, and rose with the sun ; 
followed her about to dairy and straw- 
yard; paid her all manner of high-flown 
compliments. She rather puzzled poor 
Curtis; she played her rustic part so 
perfectly, yet he never felt quite certain 
whether she was acting or not. It was 
a real comedy, this. 

And Helen — ^wicked witch — ^was de- 
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lighted. Of course her keen eyes saw 
through this man, and of course she 
plagued him mercilessly. Her rustic 
sauciness was charming. It was espe- 
cially delightful to hear her draw him 
out concerning the ways of the world 
of fashion, with which he professed to 
be intimately acquainted. The man's 
stories became every day more and more 
amusing. 

Imagine her in the dairy, her tucked- 
up petticoats showing a perfect leg and 
ankle in the whitest of stockings, while 
with bare round arm she manipulated 
the yellow butter. Her wicked eyes 
occasionally turned upon Curtis, who 
watched her with a most languishing 
and love-lorn expression. The poor 
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fellow had put his foot in it; the siren 
had actually bewitched him. 

" Yes/' she said, '' I think I should 
like to live in London. * It must be a 
charming place, if all you say is true, 
Mr. Curtis. But I should be quite 
unfit for the fashionable places you go 
to." . 

He vowed, of course, that she was 
fit to occupy a throne. " Huginie" — 
he meant the Empress of the French, 
but his pronunciation was rather ec- 
centric — " Huginie was nothing to 
her." 

" Oh, Mr. Curtis, you do flatter so ! 
And you really could take me to Lady 
Palmerston's Saturday nights, and Lady 
Waldegrave's strawberry breakfasts ! Ah, 
how nice it would be !" 
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Poor Curtis had been romancing 
considerably, it will be observed. She 
had drawn him on subtly from one 
story to another, that he at last had 
become as mendacious as Munchausen. 
I suppose he consoled himself with the 
reflection that in love, as in war, all 
stratagems are fair. 

So the flirtation proceeded, the com- 
mercial traveller making very little way. 
Once he tried to kiss her, but that 
small white hand administered so sharp 
a box on the ear that he never re- 
peated the experiment. Meanwhile she 
had been casting about how to use this 
man for purposes of her own, and at 
last a brilliant idea occurred to her. 

" Mr. Curtis," she said, " can you 
keep a most important secret?" 
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Couldn't he? His protestations were 
prodigious. " If she trusts me with her 
secrets," he thought, " I shall soon be 
her master." * 

" You are a man of honour and 
influence. Do you know a good law- 
yer?" 

Didn't he? He had a brother, a 
solicitor of immense ability and probity. 
Mr. Robert Curtis had certainly shown 
considerable ability in contriving, more 
than once, not to be struck off the rolls 
for rascalities of the most outrageous 
kind. He was a bill-discounting, petti- 
fogging, advertising lawyer. Helen was 
a clever woman, but failed to reflect on 
the probability that a legal brother of 
Curtis would be worse than Curtis 
himself. 
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" I am the rightful heiress to large 
estates, Mr. Curtis. They are now in 
the hands of the younger branch of 
the family — of^my great-uncle, in fact; 
but I have the date of the will, which 
can be seen somewhere, I believe — " 

" In Doctors' Commons," said Curtis, 
thinking of marriage-licenses also. 

" Yes. Well, I want somebody to 
take up the case, and proceed against 
the people in possession. Now, will you 
help me?" 

" Of course I will, my dear Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice," he said eagerly. " My 
brother can come down here at once, 
and take your instructions." 

" No," she said, " that won't do. 
You must go to London for me. I 
will furnish you with plenty of money 
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for all expenses. Your brother must 
not know where I live, nor any thing 
more about me than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. May I rely on your keeping 
my secret?" 

" As a man of honour and a gen- 
tleman, my dear madam," he answered. 
" My brother shall' act under my in- 
structions. I believe, from reading a 
very interesting book called Ten Thou- 
sand a Year^ written by a very clever 
lawyer, that the right thing to do is to 
serve a writ of ejectment on the holder 
of the estates, and notices to all the 
tenants not to pay rent." 

" No doubt you are quite correct," 
she answered. " Let it be done at 
once. Will you go to London to- 
morrow?" 
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"I wiU," he said. "But, most 
charming of hidies, am I to have no 
reward for my devotion to you ? I 
love you -*- I adore you — I am the 
slave of your beauty. May I not 
hope?" 

Curtis was at this time on cme 
knee, and, by unlucky chance, that knee 
was in a puddle. 

" Mr. Cur.tis," said Helen, " I have 
known you so short a time that it is 
£3olish to talk in this way. Besides, you 
are a man of fashion and of the world. 
I am a mere country girl— a milk-maid, 
you may say. Please — please, don't say 
any more." 

He didn't. Accidentally kneeling in 
a puddle cools a man's eloquence. He 
was almost cross when he got up; but 
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the soft glance of her eyes restored his 
equanimity, and he reflected that the 
possession of her secrets and his devo- 
tion to her service would give him a 
claim upon her; besides, had she not 
said there was plenty of money for ex- 
penses? 

Next day he went off to fulfil her 
commands. 

" I am glad that man. is gone," said 
Mrs. Herbert in the evening. "I can- 
not imagine how you could flirt with 
such a vulgar person." 

"Oh, wasn't he ftm?" exclaimed 
Helen, jumping up and clapping her 
hands. " Fancy his offering to intro- 
duce me to the Duchess of Suther- 
land and the Countess of Derby, and 
I don't know who else! And he is a 
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traveller in the drug line! Oh, these 
men, those men! But I shall have my 
revenge." 



j::hapter VII. 

what's become of habry? 

^' Let rogues be fixed who have no habitation : 
A gentleman may wander." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Harry Mauleverer thoroughly availed 
himself of the privilege accorded him 
by the Elizabethan Gemini of the drama. 
The archdeacon had seen him at Idle- 
chester, enjoying the clerical port and 
ecclesiastical dinners for which the Half 
Moon was famous: but where else had 
he been? And wherefore had he wan- 
dered so widely? 

Well, let us first answer the second 
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inquiry. There are times in the history 
of any man whose history is worth any 
thing when he desires to wander as fer 
as possible from the special state of 
affairs wherein he finds himself — when 
he longs to be far away from even his 
best friends, male and female. Let any 
one who doubts this read and, if he 
can, decipher that marvellous poem of 
Mr. Robert Browning's, Waring. The 
truth is, that to a man of the higher 
type the ordinary current of humanity 
gets often very dull and slow indeed. 
His wife tells him that he ought to be 
making at least twice as many hundreds 
a year : he heartily wishes he was in 
Central Africa, where existence is not 
counted by hundreds a year. But sup- 
pose him wifeless and careless of coin — 
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suppose him a Londoner, meeting tlie 
pleasantest of all possible Londoners at 
the Cosmopolitan or the White Cottage, 
the Arundel, the Cambrian — is it not 
dreary business ? Questionless. There 
are times when one tires of the whole 
affair — ay, of the ceaseless wit and occa- 
sional flashes of brilliant poetry — and 
heartily wishes to be on the sununit of 
a mountain -peak, or in a lonely skiff 
upon some unknown sea. 

We remember Waring, where the 
greatest of living poets writes : 



" I left lu8 arm that night myself 
For wliat*B-lii8-name*8, the new prose-poet, 
That wrote the book there on the shelf — 
How, forsooth, was I to know it, 
If Waring meant to gUde away 
Like a ghost at break of day? 
Never looked he half bo gay /" 
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Of course not. He was going to 
separate himself from your new prose- 
poets and the like. And was he not 
fer happier when later beheld under the 
lateen sail of a Midsea craft : 

'* With great graas hat and kerdiief bkck, 
Looking np with his kingly throat" ? 

• 

Ay, happier than if, after dining with 
Chapman and Hall, or Smith and Elder, 
he and his poet had been walking arm-in- 
arm through Piccadilly or PaU Mall 
homewards. 

Next must we ask, where had Harry 
been? Almost every where in England. 
He had a theory — ^which we know to 
have been tolerably correct — ^that Helen 
Fitzmaurice was somewhere within these 
narrow seas. It was, perhaps, an instinct 
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which led him to hope that some day or 
other he might meet the lady of his love 
— ^a lady who ill -deserved his love. 
Any way, he had made up his mind that 
Helen had not left England, and that in 
England he should meet her. We have 
seen him — at least our orthodox ac- 
quaintance, Archdeacon Coningsby, has 
— ^in the quaint cathedral city of Idle- 
chester. Let us trace him elsewhere. 

A. met him at Carlisle. He had 
rejected the County Hotel (to which I 
hereby give kudos), and was staying at 
the Bush. The Bush is a fine antique 
hostelry, where Harry, I am sure, got 
capital dinners from my friend, Cowx. 
He wandered much in the vicinage, 
especially towards the river Eden; took 
a great liking to the village of Wetheral; 
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bought of Arthur that marvellous anony- 
mous romance, ascribed to De Quincy, 
The Stranger^ s Grave; and was greatly 
amused by making the acquaiQtance of 
Washington Wilkes. 

B. saw him at Plymouth, where, not 
getting the wine he liked at the Royal 
Hotel, he went to ChubVs. I am afraid 
he was occasionally seen at Bewlay's, not 
to mention Willoughby's. William Derry 
and Edgcumbe Rendle were delighted 
with what little they saw of him. Harry 
Smith was his chief crony. He assured 
B. that if he had not a great search to 
make — equal almost to Sir Galahad's for 
the Sangreal — he should take Winter 
Villa, and settle down in that pleasantest 
of English provincial neighbourhoods. 

C. met him at Nottingham, which he 
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abhorred — ^though lie found tihe George 
Hotel very comfortable. It is said that 
Lord Brougham thinks Nottingham the 
wickedest town of England, and that 
Cardinal Wiseman deemed it the most 
picturesque. I fancy the lawyer is more 
nearly right than was the priest. Harry 
Mauleverer soon came to the conclusion 
that Helen was not to be found at the 
Park or Sherwood Forest. 

D. met him at Bowness, on Winder- 
mere, lodging at Suart's. Here, indeed, 
he remained longer than in most of his 
aberrations, for the tranquillity of those 
divine lakes calmed him a little. More- 
over, he had real hope that Helen might 
have hidden herself in some lonely recess 
of those untraversed hills. So Harry 
wandered through them day by day. 
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fencying that in some deep glen, beside 
some solitary tarn, he might perchance 
encounter the lovely creature who had 
intoxicated his imagination. He did not. 
He knew by heart the whole divine 
region from wild Wastwater to exquisite 
Keswick; he was fiill of glorious memo- 
ries of Wilson at Elleray, Wordsworth at 
Rydal; but he learnt nothing of Helen 
Fitzmaurice. Whence it happened that 
D. came across him just as he was going 
to the station with intent to travel south- 
ward. 

E. met him at Reading — ^stopping at 
Flanagan's. E. found him extremely 
surly, and asked him what was the 
matter with him. 

"Hang it!" said Harry, "how can 
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you expect a fellow to be amiable in a 
town where there's nothing eatable ex- 
cept biscuits?" 

F. came across him at the Crystal 
Palace, and marvelled what brought so 
&stidious a man to that fantastic edifice 
on a shilling-day. To those who. have 
read my story thus far his reasons wiH 
be obvious. 

But why should I go through the 
alphabet? I myself met Harry in the 
Burlington Arcade. There was a snow- 
storm; there was also a lev^e. Almost 
the only thing an idle Londoner could do 
was to smoke his Partagas up and down 
the Burhngton, amusing himself by dodg- 
ing the beadles. 

A tall form showed itself high above 
the average mob of that amusing arcade. 
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Far away I recognised the patrician head, 
tke Saxon hair, the cool blue eyes, the 
shapely shoulders. 

"Egad," thought I, "here's one of 
my heroes, whom I fancied lost." 

Why was I in the Burlington Aiv 
cade? 

Easily answered. 

I had just been cashing a cheque for 
several thousands at the branch Bank of 
England in Burlington Gardens; and I 
thought I would pick up at Jeffs's the 
first volume of Napoleon's Jvlius Ccesar^ 
to amuse me while I lunched. 

And so, by good hap, I encountered 
Harry Mauleverer. 

It was half-past two. Limch was 
the first idea with us both: sentiment 
could be postponed till afterwards. 
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We lunched at Francatelli's, the St. 
James's Hotel. No one need be told 
that Charles Elm6 is a master of the 
culinary art; also, he hath excellent taste 
in wines. Nothing could on this occasion 
surpass the divine dryness of his Man- 
zanilla sherry or the cyclamen bouquet 
of his Moselle mousseux. 

I wish I could repeat the pleasant 
confabulation which Harry and I had 
over that light luncheon. There is 
nothing I so thoroughly enjoy as talk- 
ing to a man with somethiug on his 
mind. Fancy the excitement of break- 
fasting with a gentleman who had com- 
mitted a murder at midnight! Now 
Harry had something on his mind, 'twas 
clear; and in all probability, not a 
murder. To the man who knew him 
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well a change in his mode of thought 
was obvious : an unusual reticence here, 
an unusual loquacity there; altogether 
sonaething entirely different from Harry's 
previous easy lazy style. What was the 
cause? Imagining myself, as is the way 
with most of us, a good judge of human 
nature, I began to speculate. I tried to 
draw our friend out. He was fiendishly 
abusive of women. 

" Crossed in love," thought I. 

But every dehcate attempt to obtain 
a little farther information caused him to 
shrink into himself like a snail into its 
shell; and at last I gave him up entirely, 
as a miracle of mental continence. 

However, we went into the smoking- 
room; and here by absolute accident a 
clue was furnished. We were talking 
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over the numerous pleasant folk who, 
a£ber a short appearance in London, 
suddenly vanished. There is no limit 
to people of tills kind. You frequent 
their houses for a season or two, eat 
tiieir dinners, enjoy tiieir private theatri- 
eals, and suddenly they are lost. Sel- 
dom enough does any one inquire what 
has become of them. There are plenty 
to fill their places. 'Twere folly to care 
whence they came or whither they go. 
Still shall we dine and dance, flirt and 
sup, whatever the fete of Amphitryon. 

But Harry and I talked of such mat- 
ters ; and by and by I said, 

"I wonder what's become of that 
pretty little widow in Piccadilly^ — Mrs. 
Fitz — ^Fitz — ^what was her name, Harry?" 

He started. 
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"Bah, who cares? Give me a 
light!" 

Whence it came that this novel was 
written. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CURTIS OF MOORGATE STREET. 

" No greater gulf man ever saw 
Than that 'twixt equity and law." 

Mrs. Habbis. 

Hugh Mauleverer was lounging in his 
chamber in the Albany over a mode- 
rately early breakfast. The hour was 
eleven. Every body knows how delicious 
is this lazy lounge to a man who can 
afford it. You are, say, a man of many 
acres. You have to see your lawyer at 
eleven, your agent at twelve, and the 
like. You dorUt Possibly you turned 
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in about two or three, after an evening 
Twrhich, if not pleasant otherwise, was 
pleasant by its varieties — ^for even a suc- 
cession of diflferent duhiesses is amusing. 
It is rather nice to look at a series of 
pretty girls, even if you care for no one 
of them. Well, you dress and bathe ; 
eleven is here ; you are promised in the 
Temple — ^you go to your breakfast-room 
instead. You dally with your broiled 
fish, your larks or wheatears, your kid- 
neys aiuxi fines herbes, your curried lob- 
ster ; you sip your coflfee, and call for 
some Lafitte ; you thoroughly enjoy that 
indolent independence of the morning. 
Little chance is there that any man of 
business (confound the atrocious abpmin- 
able word !) shall have an interview with 
you. It is much the same with the sue- 
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ceasfiil man of literature. Pleasure and 
work together have pretty well fagged 
him; sleep has recruited him; but he 
brings from between the sheets a cling- 
ing laziness; so he coolly ignores the 
existence of publishers and editors, and 
turns over his morning paper as languidly 
as if it were absurd to imagine that he 
could have a share in its production. 

Now Hugh Mauleverer was in the 
lazy state of the man who has nothing 
save pleasure to tire him. Ah, but 
pleasure tires: what sooner? Hugh was 
lounging, as I have said, over his break- 
fiafit. By his side lay a heap of letters 
to which he did not vouchsafe a glance. 
Every one was unopened. Hugh was 
abominably lazy. 

Hugh called his valet at last. 
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'^Rodolfy what have I to do to-day?" 

"I know of nothing, sir," he replied. 
" There may be something in your let- 
ters." 

" Confound my letters !" said Hugh^ 
lazily. "I won't open a letter for a 
week. Bring me the Morning PosV^ 

Hugh adhered to his resolve; whence 
it happened that a day or two later, as 
he again sat over a lazy breakfast, a 
visitor was announced. 

"Mr. Parker, Riverdale." 

"Well, Parker," said Hugh, "Pm 
deuced glad to see you. Breakfasted?" 

" Threa hours ago," said the worthy 
lawyer. " I want to see you on import- 
ant business, Mr. Mauleverer. I have 
written you two letters, to neither of 
which you hatve replied." 
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"By St. George!" said Hugh, "this 
is amusing. Being in a lazy humour, I 
gave up opening letters about a week 
ago. They are here somewhere, doubt- 
less; but you can tell me what they con- 
tain." 

"I can," said the attorney, looking 
lugubrious. "As agent for your re- 
spected £Either, I have just received a 
notice that the rents of the Mauleverer 
estates are no longer to be paid to him, 
but to a lady who claims to be the 
heiress. And a writ of ejectment has 
been served." 

" Egad," said Hugh, taking a glass of 
claret, "this is very fine. Who is the 
lady?" 

" By some strange accident," replied 
Parker, "her name is not mentioned. 
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We shall soon hear, of course. She 
claims under your grandfather's will." 

"Who is her lawyer?" asked Hugh. 

" A man named Curtis, of Moorgate 
Street. A mere pettifogger, I suspect; 
but ladies seldom know how to select a 
good lawyer." 

"Have you an hour to spare just 
now?" said Hugh, 

"Oh, yes. I came up specially on 
your business." 

"Thanks, my friend. I'll go and 
dress, and we'll drive to Moorgate Street 
at once." 

He rang for his valet. 

" Rodolf, order the mail-phaeton." 

Half an hour later Hugh Mauleverer 
and his faithful legal friend were driving 
down to Moorgate Street. There was a 
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dead- lock in Fleet Street, of course. 
They crawled downward to the Farring- 
don-Street crossmg, Hugh admiring the 
dome of St. Paul's, with that slender 
spire in the foreground, dark and dis- 
tinct. Just opposite the office of every 
body's familiar friend, Mr. Punchy the 
phaeton overtook a splendid spechnen 
of the human race when taken young — 
Harry Mauleverer. It was he who first 
recognised his brother. 

"What news, Hugh?" he exclaimed, 
coming close to the near horse. 

" By Jove, Harry !" said Hugh, 
amazed at so opportune a meeting with 
his missing younger brother; "won- 
derfdl news, my dear boy. Come into 
the City with us." 

They were both in the City then, if 
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Temple Bar be a city-gate ; but the real 
city man seems to acknowledge nothing 
really civic tiU St. Paul's is past. 

When the end of Cheapside was 
reached Hugh pulled up at the Euro- 
pean. The groom went to the horses' 
heads. 

"Come in with me a minute," said 
Hugh to his brother. "We won't keep 
you long," he added, to Parker. 

Going back to the very end of the 
room, Hugh called for a couple of glasses 
of sherry. Then, after a moment's 
thought, he said — 

"Harry, there is a claimant for our 
estates, under the wiQ. You remember 
all about it. What's to be done?" 

" Give it up at once, if the proof is 
all right," answered Harry quietly. "I 
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don't think either you or I should care 
to keep any thing not our own." 

"By Jove, not exactly!" answered 
Hugh. "I knew devilish well what 
yovid say, my dear Harry; but I'm glad 
I happened to catch you just as I was 
going down to see the fellow." 

At this moment Guy Luttrel hap- 
pened to drop in. Business had brought 
him to the City ; pale sherry, to the 
European. 

" You two feUows look serious," 
said Guy. 

Whereupon Hugh briefly told him 
what had occurred. 

" Parker's your lawyer," replied Guy; 
" and Parker's as safe as the Lord Chief 
Baron, and a good deal safer than the 
Lord Chancellor. I think you two en- 
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thusiastic and unselfish young gentlemen 
can be trusted with Parker. My im- 
pression is that you will find the affair 
a swindle. 

"Why?" exclauned Hugh and Harry 
simultaneously. 

" Curtis, of Moorgate Street 1" re- 
plied Guy, like an oracle. 

The brothers proceeded with Mr. 
Parker to the attorney's den. It was at 
27(2, or 586, or something of the kind. 
Narrow were the stairs, steep the ascent, 
dirty and unpleasant was the lawyer. 

Parker, of course, took the initiative, 
and learnt that Mr. Curtis's client was a 
lady, who clauned to be the lineal de- 
scendant of the elder branch. The wary 
old attorney of Eiverdale was prose- 
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cuting his inquiries when Hugh Maul- 
pverer interrupted him. 

" That will do, Parker. Look here, 
Mr. Curtis: prove that this girl is my 
great uncle's heir, and the thing is set- 
tled at once. She shall not be kept out 
of the estates a day. Furnish the proof 
to my friend Mr. Parker's satisfaction, 
and the affair is settled. It is a mere 
affair of birth and marriage certificates. 
Good morning." 

Poor little Curtis ! 

He knew pretty well, or at the least 
could guess, that the whole affair was a 
" plant." That venerable country attor- 
ney Parker, looking quite as respectable 
as the Bishop of London, would alone 
have floored this wretched legal swindler; 
but when he beheld the two young in- 
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heritors of Mauleverer, strong, stalwart, 
patrician, careless of money, ready to 
surreinder any thing they possessed the 
moment it was shown they had no right 
to it, the little lawyer's heart sank within 
him. There was no chance, he said: 
these men were for the right, and the 
right must come to them. 

However, he wrote to his amiable 
and honourable brother, requesting such 
proof of heirship as was necessary. 

What proof was there ? 

It is the failing of spiteful and mali- 
cious women that they imagine they can 
make the laws and customs of the time 
work out their ends. Not so. Men 
make the laws. In law there is no 
spite or malice. Law is simply just; 
or if unjust, only to such a degree as 
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to deter men from going to law. Law 
ought to be dear, on precisely the same 
principle that beef ought to be cheap. 
Law is unwholesome; beef is wholesome. 
And so the cost and annoyances of law 
are, I think, perfectly justifiable as deter- 
rents. 

But women always regard the law as 
a servant whom they ought to be able to 
command for any possible purpose. With 
delicious lack of logic, when they find 
themselves wronged, they absurdly fancy 
the law must have a remedy. 

And they have some justification. 

For the law actually does, in cases of 
breach of promise, and in other similar 
cases in which the woman is at least as 
much in feult as the man, determinately 
take the woman's side. 
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And I heartily hope lawyers may, for 
tliis chivalry of theirs, get a more com- 
fortable place in a future world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SIREN FOILED. 



HOMEB. 



Homer invoked a goddess to sing the 
wrath of Achilles ; and the theme was a 
great one, doubtless. The son of Peleus 
and Thetis had excellent reason to be 
savage. He had lost Briseis, otherwise 
Hippodamia, unquestionably the prettiest 
piece of womankind those Greek firee- 
booters had picked up. The white- 
skinned captive captivated her captor. 
She forgot her home in Lymessus and 
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the various suitors who had wooed her 
in the summer eves, when she found her- 
self the undoubted slave pf the noblest 
chieftain that in those days trod the 
earth. Who wonders ? Who questions 
that Briseis treated Achilles very much 
as the heroine of the baragon gown did 
the witty and poetic Earl of Dorset — 

'* And killed him hy looking as if she would die**? 

Hence he took a fancy to her, and Aga- 
memnon, provoking animal, knew it well ; 
and the result was that many " wraiths 
of heroes," as Mr. Gladstone puts it, 
went rapidly to Hades. 

But what might a great jJoet make 
of the wrath of Briseis, carried away 
to dwell in the tents of Atrides? Keally, 
that would be a fine theme. Supposing 



( 
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" Senra Biueis niveo colore " 

actually loved the illustrious son of Pe- 
leus, the great strength of the Greeks, 
what a weary tune of it must she have 
spent with Agamemnon ! How she must 
have hated Chryseis ! How her fellow 
slaves must have worried her ! We all 
know how readily Agamemnon replied 
to the suggestion of Odysseus — 

*OfiW€ruj Si rot opKOV, iv 'Afy^eiouriv avcuTTaWf 
fiyirare t§» cvi^s iirtP^fievai ^5e fw^/^vai. 

But surely this was no improvement to 
her position. VeriOly there is here a fine 
theme for some neoteric poet — or poetess. 
Helen Fitzmaurice, hearing from Mr. 
John Curtis that nothing further could 
be done without definite proof, was quite 
as wrathM as Briseis. The commercial 
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gent had received from his brother an 
accurate account of his interview with 
the Mauleverers, and he related it to his 
employer. 

" You say both Mr. Hugh Mauleverer 
and Mr. Harry Mauleverer called. What 
did Mr. Harry say?" 

" He said nothing," replied Curtis. 
" His brother did all the talking. 

" And they'll give up the estate when 
the proof is furnished?" 

" That minute, ma'am," he said. 

She sank back in her chair, and 
seemed to forget Curtis's existence. He, 
poor fellow, could not quite understand 
it. Had she a claim or hadn't she? He 
was not at all accustomed to female pas- 
sion ; it was quite a new thing for him 
to hold intercourse with a lady. Besides, 
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Helen had fascinated him, as she did 
most male creatures that approached her. 
The bagman was at his wits' end. 

After a long pause he ventured to 
speak. 

" What further steps would you wish 
me to take?" he inquired. 

She stared at him for a moment with 
the stony eyes of a statue — ^then she 
abruptly exclaimed — 

" You can go." 

He was rather perplexed. He hadn't 
the least desire to be dismissed. He 
liked living in clover. 

"You can go," she repeated. "If 
there are any more expenses send me 
the bilL Good afternoon." 

Curtis took up his hat and strutted 
sullenly out into the farm-yard. He was 
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disgusted at the brief duration of his 
luck. 

" Confound all women ! " he ejacu- 
lated, and lighted a brier-root pipe. Men 
more heroic have said and done much 
the same before now. 

As he walked up and down, Mrs* 
Herbert came in from a stroll. She knew 
nothing of Helen's intrigue, and imagined 
that she had seen the last of him. He 
took off his hat to her in the most polite 
manner, but spoke not, for he knew not 
what to say. She gave him a slight bow, 
and passed in. 

Helen had lefk the hall, and gone to 
her room. Mrs, Herbert followed her 
tMther, anxious to know what Curtis 
had returned for. She found the pretty 
widow in a passion of tears. 
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Her immediate inference was that 
the commercial gentleman had been pro- 
posing to marry her. Feminine logic 
always runs in this groove. 

"What, Helen!" she exclaimed, a 
love-affair with that .... person. I 
could not have believed it of you." 

Helen was leaning back in a great 
crimson chair beside her fire — for she 
invariably had a fire in her bed-room 
throughout the year. She languidly 
raised her lustrous eyes, brimming with 
the tears of foiled revenge, and looked 
at Mrs. Herbert. 

" Are you mad?" she said. 

" Well, why is the man here? And 
what are you crying about?" asked the 
older lady, sharply. She' was not at all 
tolerant of Helen's excessive caprices. 
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" That I," said Helen, rather to her- 
self than to her companion, "I, who 
have loved once, loved the noblest crea- 
ture that ever kissed a woman's lips, 
loved to his misery the purest, bravest, 
most gentle -hearted of men — that I 
should be accused of flirting with that 
contemptible little animal ! And by you ! 
Why, what do you think of me? Do 
you suppose I have forgotten Harry?" 

"Hush!" said Mrs. Herbert. 

" Hush ! pshaw ! Why may I not 
say what I mean? You know me by 
this time. You know he deserted me. 
You know whether I deserved the lone- 
liness, the absence of love, the agony I 
have suffered. And worst of all, when 
I found out what love meant, when I 
saw the only man in the world worth 
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loving, I had to crush that love into my 
heart — ^to flirt and be coquettish where 
I would willingly have thrown myself 
into his dear arms and said, Harry ^ 1 am 
your slave^ I am your slave /" 

" Hush ! " repeated Mrs. Herbert, 
^' you know it would have been wicked." 

" Wicked ! Is love wicked ? Can 
love be wicked ? You — ^you are cold — 
you are ice — ^you never loved — ^you tell 
me of duty. Do your duty! My duty 
is to love." 

You should have seen Helen in this 
paroxysm. She was wondrous. The 
wild wistful light in her large eyes — the 
rapid utterance of her eager lips — the 
action of her small white hands — no 
words can describe these things. Well 
for Harry Mauleverer that he was fer 
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away; he would have gathered his darling 
into his strong arms for ever, and the 
tragedy would have been greater than 
it actually was. And this is a tragedy, 
friendly reader. 

The unfriendly reader may call it a 
melodrama. 

There was silence for some time. At 
last Mrs. Herbert said, " That person had 
better not remain here." 

" Send him away," replied Helen. 

Mrs. Herbert descended for the pur- 
pose, but the little bagman resolutely 
refiised to go until he had again seen 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice. These small men are 
often frightfully obstinate. 

" Send him up here," said Helen, 
when told of his contumacy. 

" What! to your bedroom?" 
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" Yes, and go away. I have some- 
tliing to say to him, and I cannot come 
down." 

As often occurs with persons of 
extreme nervous energy, Helen's mind 
had wearied her body. She felt as if 
she could not move. 

Curtis entered, looking rather sheep- 
ish. 

" So, you wanted to see me," said 
Helen. 

Foolish dreams had visited the little 
bagman. When she played to him her 
pleasant rustic comedy, he had fond 
fancies that she was enamoured of him. 
He was disenchanted the moment he 
saw her. It was as if he had fallen in 
love with Rosalind, and she had sud- 
denly changed to Lady Macbeth. 
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" Can I be of any further service to 
you?" he asked respectfully. 

" Yes; you have hitherto failed^ but 
the £Eiult was mine. I shall not fail 
again. But you must attend to certain 
conditions." 

" I am your servant, madam," he 
said. 

" That is exactly what you are to be. 
I shall employ you, and will pay you 
well. There must be no more nonsense. 
I engage you as my confidential servant; 
and if you succeed in what I want, you 
will never need to serve any one else." 

Twas rather a fall for this excellent 
Curtis of ours; but he fell light. If he 
couldn't be the lady's husband, he could 
contentedly be her valet. He was tho- 
roughly acquiescent. 

VOL. n. II 
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" You are daring, I know," she went 
on to say. " You do not object to un- 
dertake enterprises which are somewhat 
dangerous. For this I want you; and I 
also want from you secrecy. Can you 
be secret?" 

" As death !" said Curtis, emphatic- 
ally. 

" I don't want more," she said. "Now 
you can go. Occupy your old room ; 
but don't come talking to me imless I 
send for you. It will take me a few 
days to mature the scheme which I 
want carried out. Meanwhile keep out 
of my way." 

Curtis left the room, metamorphosed 
into a man-servant. 

As for Helen, the diflference between 
her, when full of passion in Mrs. Her- 
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bert's presence, and full of coolness 
in Curtis's, was perfectly marvellous. 
She was an incredible woman ; but 
all women are in some degree incre- 
dible. 

When Mrs. Herbert came back to 
the room she found Helen in bed. 
Coolness had wearied her even more 
than passion. Her fair white hand lay 
on the coverlet; her beautiful keen face 
made a warm valley in the pillow of 
down. She was half-asleep. 

"What have you done?" asked Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" Engaged a footman," she replied. 

" Nonsense ! What does all this 
mean? What are you going to do with 
that wretched man?" 
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" Use him," said Helen. " Tm a 
conspirator by nature, you know, and 
he is formed to be an instrument." 



CHAPTER X. 

BEHIND THE BABS. 

*' Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Or iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and qniet take 
That for a hennitage." 

Colonel Lovelace. 

It was about eleven in the morning. 
Harry Mauleverer, lying lazily in bed, 
heard a tap at the door. At his in- 
vitation there entered a tall dark-haired 
man, looking like a cross between a 
tailor's foreman and a dissenting minis- 
ter. 
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" Captain Adderley, I believe," said 
this person, inquiringly. 

" Certainly not," answered Harry. 

" Beg pardon," said the man, civilly 
enough, "but I can't be mistaken. Got 
your photograph, sir. We've been look- 
ing for you these four years." 

" What the devil do you mean !" said 
Harry. 

" Only that I've got a ca. sa. against 
you, captain. You must come with 
me." 

" By Jove !" said Harry, " this is 
cool. I am just goiug to dress to go to 
the boat-race." 

It was a delicious April mormng, 
and Oxford and Cambridge were to 
have their annual struggle at Putney 
for the blue ribbon of the river. 
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" Can't help it, captain," said the 
bailiff, " but you must go with me. 
Please to dress at once, for I've another 
gentleman to take." 

" But I'm not Captain Adderley, con- 
found you!" 

" Ah, captain, that's a very old 
dodge." 

" Well," said Harry, after a moment's 
thought, " I suppose I must submit. 
Somebody will, get into difficulty about 
this. Go into the next room, and I'll 
dress," 

" Can't let you out of my sight, 
captain," said the fellow. 

" Can't you, by heaven!" exclaimed 
Harry, springing out of bed. " Do you 
suppose I'H dresa with a hound like you 
in the room? Gat out!" 
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The man* disappeared rapidly ; and 
Harry, having locked him out, dressed 
in leisurely fashion. 

" Now/' said he, when his toilet was 
finished, "where am I to go?" 

" Chancery Lane, captain. IVe a cab 
waiting." 

Away they drove, Harry and his 
cacodorous companion ; and Harry was 
rather disgusted, as he passed through 
the Strand, to see the multitude of 
hoMay- keepers streaming towards Wa- 
terloo Bridge. This confounded mistake 
would prevent his seeing the dark blue 
win. 

The cab brought them into a narrow 
street turning out of Chancery Lane. 
Harry was introduced to a fat old man, 
in a dingy office, as Captain Adderley. 
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He again protested against the ridiculous 
blunder, but entirely in vfun. He had 
to pass through an iron gateway at the 
foot of the stairs, and reached a room 
on the first floor, where he saw a curious 
assemblage. But let me first describe 
the room. 

Over the mantelpiece of this three- 
windowed chamber of imprisonment 
there wa.s a large pier-glass, on which 
some one had inscribed with a dia- 
mond, 

*^ Sans Bond et sans six sous/* 

On the left was a copy of the rules, 
whereof the principal one was that any 
person not paying his " house-money" to 
the " man on the key" by a certain hour 
would at once be sent to Whitecross- 
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Street Prison. The man on the key- 
was evidently also the man on the qui 
Vive. Farther to the left was a fitimed 
masonic inscription, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, which authenticated Mr. Levi Mo- 
ses's position in the masonic fraternity. 
I confess I don't think the brotherhood 
had much reason to be proud of him. 
Over the piano, which faced the win- 
dows, were some fine specimens of the 
sort of pictures which Hebrew bill-dis- 
counters give you in exchange for your 
signature. Most valuable of these was 
what Mr. Moses declared to be a verit- 
able Sir Joshua — a, plump nymph, about 
four inches high, dancing upon nothing. 
In one comer of the room was a very 
good barometer, and the thermometer 
connected with it stood at 70°1 
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The view from the barred windows 
was not amusing. Right opposite was 
a pump, around which assembled the 
young folks of the vicinity at all hours 
of the day. A little to the left was a 
rather ugly church, conspicuously pla- 
carded with the names of Louisa Pyne 
and Sims Reeves in red letters; for 
Easter was near, and the Messiah was 
announced at Exeter Hall. Still those 
musical names look rather queer in red 
letters at a church-door. 

When Harry Mauleverer arrived, four 
or five traps were standing in the alley. 
Did you ever see a bailiff's horse and 
trap, gentle reader? It is unmistakable. 
It is a kind of dissipated dog-cart, drawn 
by that sort of fast-gohig twenty -five- 
pound horse that you never see in the 
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shafts of any equipage but a bailiff's or 
a butcher's. It is used for suburban 
business. Many a man, at Richmond, 
Twickenham, Hampton, has been inter- 
rupted in his quiet enjo3maent of the 
country by the arrival at his gate of 
such a vehicle, occupied by two burly 
cads. 

By the way, is not imprisonment 
for debt a relic of barbarism? Lord 
Westbury seems to think so ; and the 
venerable Lord Chief Baron is said to 
advocate the abolition of all modes of 
recovering debts by legal process. But, 
you see, this is a commercial country — 
perhaps rather an over-commercial coun- 
try — and the idea of diminishing specu- 
lative trade, of trusting entirely to 
character for credit, does not suit the 
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shopkeepers. We must await a higher 
civilisation. At the same time, without 
any sympathy for insolvency, I think 
that shutting up a man for debt, where- 
by he is deprived of all resources and 
of his capacity for work, is an imbecility 
unworthy of England in the nineteenth 
century. 

Harry Mauleverer encountered in the 
sittmg-room, and in the room above, a 
very curious mixture of men. There 
was a distinguished general officer, six 
feet two inches high, who was just going 
out to India, and who had been stopped 
by a capias. Some miserable tailor or 
bootmaker had been frightened about a 
stim of thirty pounds or so. There was 
a cavalry officer, fond of steeple-chasing 
and the turf, who rode well and betted 
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skilfully, but had purchased his experi- 
ence in the latter by sacrificing his 
capital. Give him ten thousand pounds 
now^ and he would soon be worth a 
hundred thousand. Never was there a 
readier man to tell or appreciate a good 
story. There was a tall jeweller, who 
seemed to be doing his best to dispose 
of his portable property by the aid of 
his wife. There was a miraculously 
talkative little Jew tobacconist, who was 
visited by his wife and daughters. One 
of the latter was charming for the dark- 
ness of her eyes, eyebrows, eyelashes; 
but a young Jewess has only a month 
or two of perfect beauty. There was a 
Dutch baronet, young and flaxen- whis- 
kered, who was rapidly advancing to- 
wards delirium tremens. There were 
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two eminent barristers, both delightfiil 
company, only that one was always too 
intoxicated, the other always too sober. 
There was the ultra-radical editor of the 
Weekly Democrat^ to visit whom in the 
evening came a multitude of &st literati, 
each carrying a bottle in his hand. 
There was a Tory poet, who had written 
the fiercest pasquinades ever seen, though 
he was incapable of hating any body : 

" The best good man with the worst-natnred muse," 

as Rochester said of Dorset. There 
were several men without any character 
at aU; and there was the "man on the 
key," or steward, as he called himself 
This fellow deserves a description : he 
was never sober ; he was insolently 
familiar; on one occasion he coolly pro- 
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posed to join in a game of whist which 
had been suggested. I am anticipating 
a little in mentioning the result of this 
impertinence, which was that Harry 
Mauleverer caught him by the collar 
and dropped him downstairs. But the 
scene that ensued must be described a 
little later. 

Levi Moses, keeper of this wretched 
den, was a little man who looked every 
inch a Jew. His half-brother, the bully 
of the establishment, was a man who 
weighed about fifteen stone, and who 
was always told off for any difficult 
business. There was, moreover, a lady 
in the connection, Mrs. Moses, who wore 
a black-lace shawl, and smilingly as- 
sured the inmates of the establishment 
that she considered them her children. 
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The first thing a man usually does on 
entering a spunging-house is to write 
letters frantically. Harry did nothing 
of the sort. He contented himself with 
telegraphing to Guy Luttrel, whom he 
knew to be in town, to come and iden- 
tify him. Then he set to work to study 
character. 

But at that early hour the study 
of character was scarcely practicable. 
Every body in the place was either 
seeing his lawyer or drinking beer. 
There is a charming belief on the part 
of the hopeless insolvent that he has 
only to "see a lawyer" in order to be 
free from his difficulties. Experience 
teaches him rather the reverse of this. 

Harry's telegram remained without 
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reply till dinner-time, which was fixed 
at three o'clock — a perfectly inhuman 
hour, chosen probably with intent to 
make men send out for something five 
or six hours later. After dinner there 
was considerable conversation. It was 
principally of this sort: 

*'What famous chorus," said one of 
the barristers, " reminds you of a conun- 
drum sitting on a sunbeam?" 

" How the deuce can a conundrum 
sit on any thing?" asked another man. 
^' You're thinking of a cherubim." 

" 111 take odds," said the betting 
hussar, " that a conundrum can sit quite 
as easily as a cherubim." 

" A cherubim ish bad language," said 
the little Jew tobacconist. " You should 
say, one cherub." 
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"Well, about my conundrum," said 
its propounder. 

" Give it Up," replied the other bar- 
lister. "Who in the world can make 
any thing of a conundrum sitting on a 
sunbeam? Can't be done." 

" Ri fol de riddle on de ray /" replied 
his brother in law and rascality. 

There was a general roar of laughter. 

And the men who had seen a good 
deal of life behind the bars began to tell 
some stories of their experience. 

One man — ^let me call him Hender- 
son — ^told how in the days of yore a 
baUiff had called at a Government office 
to inquire for him. 

" Mr. Henderson in?" said the fellow, 
walking into Mr. Henderson's own room. 

" Really I don't know," replies Hen- 
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derson himself. "He was here five 
minutes ago. Sit down, I beg, and wait 
for him." 

The bailiff waits, Henderson mean- 
while proceeding quietly with his work. 
At length the Levite becomes weary of 
waiting, and suggests that inquiry should 
be made as to where Mr. Henderson is. 

Henderson rings the bell and calls up 
the porter. 

" Tom, do you know where Mr. Hen- 
derson is?" 

" Went out about half an hour ago, 
sir; said he shouldn't be back to-day." 

"Very irregular," says Henderson. 
" He has several papers to sign." Then 
to the bailiff — " Can / be of any use to 
you, sir?" 

" No ; the business is strictly private." 



■^ 
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"Then you had better call again 
to-morrow," says Henderson. "Good 
morning." 

After which our hero goes to the 
chief of the department, gets leave, and 
runs across to Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

There was another historiette told 
of a man who stayed for months at Slo* 
man's. For a while he paid the inevit- 
able guinea a day with singular punctu- 
ality. After a time he took credit, giv- 
ing the Jew an occasional cheque for part 
of the money. The balance against him 
increased, till at last Sloman said — 

" If you'll pay me what you owe me, 
rU pay all your other creditors." 

A singular proof of the wisdom of 
imprisonment for debt. 

The rules of Mr. Levi Moses' esta- 
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blishment were very stringent, and were 
never kept. Breakfast between nine and 
ten was the law; men breakfasted from 
mom to dewy eve. Dinner at three; it 
was ordinarily served about eight. No 
smoking in the bed-rooms ; every body 
had a cigar before his bath. Bed at 
eleven; nobody dreamt of going to bed 
till about three. But as Mr. Moses 
made a large sum of money (say fifteen 
shillings) every day out of every customer, 
he was too wise to compel them to obey 
his institutions rigidly. 

Guy Luttrel had run down to Cedar 
Cottage, so that Harry's telegram did 
not reach him till late at night. The 
wretched little Jew who kept the esta- 
blishment came up at about nine, and 
said to Harrys 
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"You'll sleep here to-night, I sup- 
pose, Captain?*' 

"It looks likely," said Harry, who 
was awfully annoyed, but who was also 
awfully pleased that his University had 
won another race. "But I don't go to 
bed for some hours, so don't bother. Get 
some oysters — six dozen at least, and 
send down to the Rainbow for a dozen 
of Chablis; tell Hale it's for me." 

Whereupon the more intoxicated of 
the barristers broke out with Browning's 
rhyme — 

** Then I went indoors, bronght ont a loaf, 
Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 
Lay on the grass, and forget the oaf 
Oyer a jolly chapter of Babelais." 

The oysters and Chablis were brought. 
It is unnecessary to say that as the Cha- 
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blis came from the Rainbow it was good. 
When the fish were devoured, Harry and 
the hussar sat down to a game at ecarte. 
The hussar was uncommonly strong; 
turned the king with surprising facility, 
and won about twenty pounds, which 
Harry handed over. 

"It will save me from going to White- 
cross Street," said Harry's opponent. 

"By Jove, my dear fellow, I'm de- 
vilish glad!" replied Harry. "I wish I 
could always lose money to as good pur- 
pose." 

At this moment the pretty little Jew- 
ess, already mentioned as having accom- 
panied her tobacco-selling papa, sat down 
to the piano, and gave us that noble air 
of Mozart's* The Ratcatcher's Daughter. 

" Mozart's, quotha?" quoth the gentle 
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reader. " Better say the words are Shafc- 
speare's." 

Now, I know nothing as to who wrote 
the words, amusing as they are; but the 
music is assuredly Mozart's — a sacred 
melody, played fast. 

With all one's reverence for the race, 
nobody ever flirts with a Jewess. Still 
it was rather late before the little tobac- 
conist's daughters thought of leaving. 
Just as they were talking of doing so, 
whist was proposed, and as there was 
some difficulty in getting up a game, 
Harry, the waiter, expressed his willing- 
ness to take a hand. 

Whereupon Harry Mauleverer, as we 
have said, took him by the collar, dropt 
him downstairs, and swung the door 
violently into its place. 
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The door overshot the panel. Up 
came Moses in frightful indignation, ima- 
gining escape was meditated. He kicked 
against the door till he destroyed the 
hinges, and then entered. 

"What does this mean, gentlemen?'' 
His half-brother, bully and bailiff, was 
close behind him. 

" You throw my steward downstairs, 
and then fasten the door. What does 
this mean, gentlemen?" 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then Harry, though the last comer, 
quietly said : 

"It means that your steward, as you 
call him, is an insolent plebeian. I threw 
him downstairs for his impertinence. 
Take care I don't do the same with 
you." 
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"Will you?" exclaimed Moses's stal- 
wart half-brother, whom let us call Aaron. 
"Do it if you dare." 

Our colossal friend Harry had slight 
hesitation. He collared Aaron, who fan- 
cied himself a pugilist, took him to the 
turn of the stairs, and then exclaimed to 
the " man on the key :" 

"Open the gate, will you? Else I 
shall have to kick him throtigh it." 

Unlucky Aaron went out ignomini- 
ously. 

" This won't do," remarked one of the 
characterless prisoners. " There will be a 
dreadful row to-morrow morning. What 
a pity it is to be so hasty !" 

"Bah!" quoth Harry. "Let's begin 
our game of whist." 

But every body was rather frightened 
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at Harry's determined demonstration; so 
after a while he and the hussar sat down 
to 6cart^. Which won is unimportant. 

They were playing alone in the upper 
room, every one else having gone to bed, 
and the hour being about two in the 
morning, when a strange smell of smoke 
became perceptible. 

" By Jove!" said the hussar, "there's 
something burning." 

"Letit bum," repUed Harry. "Cards." 

" Play," said the hussar. 

"King," said Harry, and marked it. 

"Hang it," said the hussar, "there is 
something burning." 

" La vole," replied Harry. 

At this moment occurred something 
sufficient to upset the equanimity even of 
a Mauleverer. Harry's feet felt rather 
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warm. Looking down he perceived flame 
bursting through the floor, 

" Colquhon," said he to the hussar, 
"you're quite right- The house is on 
fire. My trousers are singed abeady." 

"What's to be done?" 

"Well, I suppose we shall all be 
grilled. Go and wake the men upstairs. 
Then come down to the first-floor." 

The wretched den was evidently 
doomed. Some accident had set it on 
fire. The fire was as yet imperceptible 
outside ; and the prisoners were shut up 
within the bars, incapable of movement. 
The keepers of the establishment were 
all outside, heavily asleep no doubt. 

"What's to be done?" exclaimed 
Harry. "We shall all be devilled." 

"Not exactly," replied the general 
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officer heretofore mentioned. " Go up- 
stairs somebody for two or three sheets 
to twist into a rope. Now, Adderley or 
Mauleverer — whichever you are — help 
me with this dining-table." 

A fragment of dining-table, in the 
hands of three or four stalwart men, used 
as a battering-ram, soon broke away the 
bars from the window. But by this time 
the flame had burst through the roof, and 
there were fire-engines and fire-escapes 
innumerable, and the rope of sheets was 
entirely unnecessary. Every body got 
out safely; not even a Hebrew was 
grilled. The first man Harry encoun- 
tered when he got down was (of course) 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

"What the deuce are you doing here, 
Harry?" said his Grace. 
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" Egad, they arrested me for a certain 
Captain Adderley, whom I never heard 
of." 

"And, by George! you're uncom- 
monly like him," said the noble fireman. 



CHAPTER XL 

ON THE THAMES. 

When the world had poets, 

Ages long ago, 
Ere we learnt to know its 

Greatest joys were slow, 
Merry youths and maidens, 

Throngh the country side, 
With a laughing cadence 

Welcomed April-tide. 
Then the game of folly 

Filled its early hours ; 
And still the fools of April 

Come, if not the flowers. 

GuyLuttrel. 

Thus ran the first verse of a song, which 
Lady Vivian sang as Guy Luttrel pulled 
her and Lily up the river, on the very 
day that Harry Mauleverer wanted him 
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SO badly in a street out of Chancery Lane. 
Parliament had adjourned ; Guy Luttrel 
found himself comparatively free from 
business; and Lady Vivian proposed that 
on the boat-race Saturday they should 
visit the Thames together at a quieter 
point than Putney. So they went. 

How delighted was Lily ! The child 
was growing weary of her charmed soU- 
tude, and her father knew it well; but 
until his marriage he saw no feasible 
mode of altering her way of life. And 
his occupations were at this time so ab^ 
sorbing that he could seldom come down 
to cheer her. It may easily be supposed 
that she became very tired of Miss Tho* 
rogood. I fear that at this period Lily 
Luttrel was extremely discontented. 
How to educate girls is one of our 
VOL. n* 13 
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most difficult modem problems. The la- 
dies' seminary is abominable ; the teach-* 
ers know nothing, and the pupils occa-* 
sionally know too much. The governess 
at home is a nuisance, and too often a 
useless nuisance. The universities seem 
to imagine they can do something: but 
what man in his senses would marry a 
girl-graduate, in golden or any othet 
coloured hair? My belief is, that a girl's 
education should be the work of her 
father and her mother. The mother 
ought to be able to teach her something 
of the great mystery of existence, in ad- 
dition to those mere elements of human 
knowledge which are absolutely neces- 
sary; and the father should guide her 
studies in literature and science, never for- 
getting that a woman's education should 
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be less of the head than of the heart. 
Poor little Lily 1 with a father immersed 
in politics, and a companion of the sort 
already described, was not fortunately 
situated. 

But this was a day of complete en- 
joyment. Her long life beside the river 
had made her ajmost an Undine : for her 
Thames was divine as Scamander to the 
Greeks; the lapse of his lucid water 
against the grassy margent seemed a per* 
petual poem. If, as she trailed her pretty 
little hand in the water over the side of 
the boat, some fair fingers had placed in 
it a necklace of pearls, I doubt whether 
Lily would have been surprised; for sh6 
dwelt amid dreams. 

Guy Luttrel foimd old Xezia look? 
ing extremely cross and extremely mys- 
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terious. He asked her what was the 
matter. She shook her head grievously* 
After some pressing, however, she said — 

"I told you I didn^t like that Miss 
Sophy, master." 

"Well, what has she done?" 

" She's a bad lot, / think," said the 
old servant, emphatically. 

"But give me some reason for your 
opinion." 

" Well," she said, " there's some fellow 
kfter her, I hear* A regular low fellow 
too." 

" Impossible," said Guy. " She came 
to me with excellent recommendations* 
There micst be some mistake, Kezia." 

"There isn't," she replied laconi- 
cally. 

" Have you seen him?" 
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"Yes, I have. He's a stranger in 
these parts — ^a mean-looking little man." 

"Very well," said Guy, "TU see 
about this." 

Lily's voice, from the water side, wto 
calling " papa;" and in a few minutes he 
was sitting in the stem, while Lady 
Vivian and his daughter were trying 
how far they could pull towards Henley 
without growing tired. But the weather 
was warm, and the ladies soon wearied 
of their labour, and then Guy Luttrel set 
himself to work as if he had been stroke 
of the Oxford boat. 

Such a time as this is an oasis in the 
desert of life. And how fortunate a 
thing is memory when memory chooses 
to bring back the pleasanter hours of 
summer and youth ! Do you remember 
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Leigh Hunt's delicious rondeau, thrown 
off impromptu just to show what a ron- 
deau is? — 



^* Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair we sat in : 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets upon your list, put that in. 
Say I'm weary, say Tm sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say Fm growing old, but add — 
Jenny kissed me,*' 



Many a man weary of the toils of life, 
sad in his loneliness, is gladdened now 
and then by the remembrance of a green, 
hill-side, a full-foliaged tree, a river 
glancing far below, and "the touch of 
a vanished hand " upon his arm. 

But when memory is an angry spirit, 
and brings in her company remorse, then 
how terrible the punishment ! I suppose 
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"there is no man living who is not occa- 
sionally tortured by some remembrance 
which he cannot shake away. May God 
and the women forgive us all ! 

It is a mere platitude, of course, to 
say that it is fortunate we know nothing 
of the future. As Guy Luttrel strained 
to the strenuous oar, while Vivian sang 
her barcarolle of April flowers and fools, 
he could not help wondering whether 
this delicious day would ever return to 
him as a bitter-sweet memory. A dark 
presentiment of evil seemed to sadden 
the soft blue sky. A passing cloud only, 
but one of those clouds that leave a vague 
sense of annoyance. 

"Which will win?" asked Lady 
Vivian, "Oxford or Cambridge?" 

"Oxford," he replied; "though the 
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betting was the other way this mom- 
ing." 

And then Lily, ignorant and inqui- 
sitive nymph, had to be told what the 
boat-race was, and how every body 
turned out to see it. 

"It's just like the Derby," said Lady 
Vivian, 

Whereupon, the Derby also required 
explanation for Lily; and, when Guy had 
put Frith's picture into prose for her, 
Lily exclaimed — 

" Oh, papa, you must take me to the 
Derby this year." 

"What do you think, Vivian?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, of course. I'll take care of 
her." 

Whereat Lily sprang up, and clapped 
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her hands, and very nearly upset the 
boat. 

Nor was she less delighted when 
told that she should visit the Royal 
Academy. 

Guy had a few choice paintings at 
Cedar Cottage, and his daughter pos- 
sessed a natural taste for art. What a 
treat for the inexperienced child to pass 
through that ugliest of galleries, and 
gaze upon the noble works of Millais and 
Hook and their compeers ! 

And then the Opera. But the vision 
of so much delight was almost too intoxi- 
cating for Lily. Her father said, 

"Don't be too excited, child. Ex- 
aggerated expectations are always disap- 
pointed. When you have seen all that 
London can produce worth seeing, you 
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may perhaps wish you had never left 
Cedar Cottage." 

"You are melancholy to-day," said 
Lady Vivian to Guy, who was resting on 
his oars at the commencement of Remen- 
ham Reach. 

" There are times," he said, " when 
the greatest beauty of earth makes me 
melancholy. There is something strange 
and mournful in the union of beauty 
with misery — ^in the permanence of the 
world and the departure of its inhabit- 
ants. What a melancholy line is that of 
Tennyson's, 

' Far off in summers that we shall not see* !" 

" Why, Guy, this is a most unusual 
mood for you," said Vivian. 

" Not so very rare," he said. " There 
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often comes to me a melancholy feeling 
V^hen I reflect on those far-off summers 
— ^when I think that while Thames shall 
nm, and the violets bloom in the lanes, 
and the trees burst into fresh leaf year 
by year, w£ shall be under the turf in a 
narrow coffin, the worms feeding on us." 

"Pah ! a horrid idea for a delicious 
spring day," said Vivian* "You are 
spoiling LUy's holiday." 

" It is very absurd," said Guy; " still, 
as Shakespeare says, 

'We are sach stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.' *' 

And he again settled to his work, 
growing gayer as he grew hotter, and 
being quite free from his queer attack of 
sentimental melancholy by the time the 
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Red Lion was reached. A gay luncheon 
they had there ; a pleasant drive home 
' — ^for Guy thought the fog would be rising 
from the river towards sunset. 

As they returned to town, Guy told 
Lady Vivian of Kezia's report. 

" What is to be done ?" he asked. 

" Let LUy come to St. James's Square. 
The darling ought to see something of 
London. What do you say?"^ 

" Well, I won't say I don't like to give 
you trouble, for both Lily and I shall 
give you plenty by and by. So, if you 
will promise that our marriage shall take 
place . in July, I'll let you have your 
way." 

" You are tyrannical, sir." 

" The tyranny of love, Vivian," whis- 
pered Guy. 
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" Well, if papa doesn^t object, /won't. 
But what will papa do without me ? I'm 
his private secretary and principal ad- 
viser/' 

** You'll be mine instead, and the earl 
tidfl resign, of course," laughed Guy* 
^* Lady Vivian Ashley is the actual Fo* 
reign Secretary of England." 

"A female Foreign Secretary is at 
least as sensible as a female Sovereign,'* 
she- retorted. "The Foreign Secretary 
has nothing to do but write letters.** 

" And you write much better letters 
than •Russell, I confess.'* 

Guy Luttrel dined at St. James's 
Square, and stayed rather late. Then he 
went to his club, and smoked a few 
i^igars over the evening papers. Hence 
he reached his rooms ?.t an advanced 
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hour of the night, and found Harry 
Mauleverer there as well as his telegram* 

Harry told his story, 

"A charming adventure," said Guy; 
*' How did you like your company ?" 

"Amusing, but mixed* I shouldn't 
have objected to a few days there* It 
seems that When a man who is in diffi-* 
culties gets finally into a comer, a load is 
taken firdm his spirits — the mercury 
rises— and he sings, with B^ranger— 

*Gkd! gail de profundis r ^ 

"Queer that you should have. been 
taken by mistake," said Guy. " There 
are not many men like you." 

"No," replied Harry. "Do you 
know any thing of this Captain Ad* 
derley?" 
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" Only by repute. I have never met 
him. Nobody knows who he is, or where 
he comes firom; but he lives in a' fast 
set, and never pays any body.'* 

"It is a curious circumstance, his 
being so singularly like me." 

"Very," said Guy. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A SUDDEK FLIGHT. 



'^ Cesar and Pompey berry much alike — ^^specially 
Pompey." 

Negro Aphorism, 

Captain Lionel Adderley was rather 
an enigma to most men who knew him. 
It may safely be assumed that he had 
had both a father and a mother, but 
nobody knew who they were. Nor did 
any body know how he came to hold a 
commission in a crack regiment, or on 
what grounds he was received every- 
where; but the facts were undeniable. 
Captain Adderley went every where and 
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knew every body; you met him at all the 
best Jiouses — ^in all the most exclusive 
clubs; but if you asked who he was, 
nobody could tell you. 

. He was several yeai*s older than Harry 
Mauleverer ; but he dressed himself so 
carefully that he might well have been 
taken for Harry's twin brother. He was 
about the same height; not quite so well 
put together; but the chief difference 
was in his eyes. He did not possess that 
keen brave glance which belonged to our 
friend Harry. He did not much like 
looking men in the face. The eye was 
of almost as bright a blue, but was 
devoid of steadfastliess. There was 
something a trifle sinister about Captain 
Lionel. 

He was lounging on a sofa in rooms 
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in Jermjni Street. There were ancliovy 
toast and champagne on the table. In 
an easy-chair sat a very showy young* 
lady, about twenty-five years old, smoking 
a cigarette. The hour was eleven p.m. 

There came a tap at the door. 

" Come in !" shouted the Captain. 

There entered a somewhat inebriated- 
looking person, who looked as if all his 
clothes had been bought in Holywell 
Street. 

"Well, Norris, what now?" asked 
the Captain. 

"Great fun, your honour," he an- 
swered. "Did you ever hear of Mr. 
Harry Mauleverer?" 

"Young fellow they say's so much 
like me. Confound his impudence ! Never 
saw him." 
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"He's been taken instead of you, 
Captain," said Norris. " He's at Moses^s.'^ 

" What a tremendous lark !" exclaimed 
Adderley, roaring with laughter. "How 
will he get out?" 

" 0, easy enough, Captain, and have 
an action for damages. But I thought 
we might as well change our quarters. 
They'll be so savage that they're sure to 
come after us in a great hurry." 

"Where shall we go, Norris?" said 
the Captain. 

" Boulogne, I fancy," said Norris. 

"All right; pack up. We'll go by 
the first steamer to-morrow." 

Norris vanished* 

The young lady who had been smok- 
ing a cigarette in an easy-chair by the 
fire rose from her seat. She was a fine 
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tall girl, and drew herself up to her full 
height. 

" Lionel/' she said, her dark eyes 
flashing excitedly, " you are a coward/' 

The Captain smoked on impassively. 

"You are a coward," she repeated 
emphatically. " You are in diflSiculties 
simply because you never ventured to 
tell the truth or to face your creditors. 
I say you are a miserable coward. And 
now you are going to allow a gentleman 
to remain in prison instead of you." 

" Shut up, Olive," said the Captain 
quietly, but with a fierce look in his eyes. 
" What's the good of telling the truth to 
you? You're a little fool. As to this 
Mauleverer, he's probably out by this 
time." 

" I say, as I said before — ^you are a 
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coward. No gentleman would allow an- 
other gentleman to suffer imprisonment 
for him. I despise you, Lionel!" 

" No more nonsense, Olive," growled 
Captain Adderley. "If I'm a coward, 
you know what you are. None of your 
damned nonsense." 

The fine dark-haired creature looked 
at Captain Adderley much as an enraged 
tigress might look on her keeper. But 
she was silent. He went on smoking his 
cigar with an unpleasant sneer on his 
handsome sinister face. 

After a pause he said, in a tone of 
command— 

" Go and pack up your traps. You 
heard me say we should go to Boulogne 
to-morrow." 

" You may go," said Olive curtly. 
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" I know I may," lie replied, with a 
loud laugh, " And you v)iU go/^ 

" No," she replied. 

" No ! " he shouted in a voice of 
thunder. '^You will do what I order 
you to do." 

" I am tired of you, Adderley," she ans- 
wered. "You are no gentleman. You are 
a wretched coward. You may go alone." 

He sprang from the sofa and caught 
her by the wrist* His grip was like 
steel. But Olive did not fliucht With 
her disengaged hand she struck him a 
light blow in the face, 

" Coward !" she said again. 

"You won't go with me to Bou- 
logne? What are you going to do? 
You have met some one you prefer to 
me. I'U kill him, by Heaven !" 
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He let go her wrist, and she sat down. 
Some hours passed, during which the 
Captain alternately smoked, drank, slept. 
OKve, with desolate, dreamy eyes, sat 
gazing at the fire, thinking of her sad 
and weary past, of her sad and imfathom^ 
able future. 

By and by Adderley got up, stretched 
his gigantic limbs, and said— 

" Why the devil don't you pack?" 

"I have told you,'' replied Olive 
quietly, "that I am not going with you. 
I remain here/' 

The Captain blasphemed loudly. 

" I'm not going to leave you in Lon- 
don to calumniate me and put spies on 
my track. I shall take you with me, if 
I have to use force," 

"Will you?" she said, defyingly. 
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" Yes. I am going now to see that 
Norris does his duty. It is useless to go 
to bed to-night; the boat starts early in 
the morning. You had better do some 
packing, unless you choose to cross the 
•Channel without a change of linen." 

He left her. OHve did not move. 
She sat by that fireside, with her beauti- 
fully-shaped head upon her hands, and at 
last wept profusely. 

"0, my mother, my mother!" she 
.sobbed. 

In the gray of the morning, whUe 
Olive still sat beside the decaying em- 
bers, Captain Adderley strode in again. 

" The cab is ready," he said ; " come 
along." 

She did not move. 

He caught her by the arm and flung 
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her brutally from him. She fell on the 
floor, her fair forehead striking the fen- 
der. He swore a furious oath, told 
Norris to carry down the portmanteaus, 
and left the poor girl insensible on the 
floor. 

And this man looked like a Maul- 
everer. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ABDUCTION. 



" Off, off, said the stranger ; 
Off, off, and away!" 

Forgotten Song. 

Kezia was, I regret to say, quite right 
about Miss Sophy Thorogood. That 
young lady had in the course of her 
walks been encountered by a plausible 
gentleman, who introduced himself by 
inquiring the way to Marlow. Miss 
Sophy thought him quite "a love of a 
man." He was not six feet high, like 
her much-dreamt-of " Algernon Stuart," 
but he was a perfect gentleman, that 
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she could see. On his part it was a 
case of love at first sight. Fluent in 
speech and soft in manner, he quite 
&scinated the poor girL So she per- 
petually neglected her duties to Lily 
(which certainly she had never been fit 
to perform), and had numerous walks 
with her lover whenever opportunity 
offered. 

Such things are not to be done in 
secrecy. Gossip exists every where. Nor 
is its existence wholly useless; for it 
often checks both men and women at 
moments when no other check would 
operate. The scandal soon came to old 
Kezia's ears, and that uncompromising 
old lady at once told her master. 

Not soon enoughy however, to dis- 
cover the plotters against Guy Lut- 
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trel's happiness. For in very truth the 
wooer of Sophy Thorogood was merely 
a spy — a fellow (we have met him be- 
fore) who was agent in a vile con- 
spiracy to carry away Lily. His object 
in pretending to be in love with this 
silly Sophy was to obtain from her cer- 
tain information, important in carrying 
out the scheme. 

He obtained it. 

Whence it happened that soon after 
midnight Lily's room was suddenly en* 
tered, and the girl was taken from her 
bed, wrapt in a cloak, with a handker- 
chief in her mouth to prevent her 
screaming, and carried rapidly out of 
the froijt door, to a postchaise which 
.stood in the road. 

The servants, Kezia and Tabitha, 
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slept profoundly. Not till morning was 
Lily's absence discovered. Imagine the 
terror of the household — ^for I certainly 
shall not describe it 

And poor Lily. She was in a faint- 
ing state in the postchaise^ two persons 
being with her. On the box was the 
third in the plot. Four horses took 
them on at a rapid pace, the two post- 
boys having been paid extravagantly. 

Lily was benumbed with fear and 
surprise. Suddenly snatched from her 
sweet maiden dreams to this horrible 
reality, she could scarcely comprehend 
her situation. The chaise went on at 
almost a racing pace, and relays of fresh 
horses seemed never wanting. 

This went on for some hours, until 
at last daylight broke. Lily had slept 
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from steer fatigue* When she awoke 
they were passing through a wild coun- 
try ; and over a waste of heath, and 
fern, and furze, there came the first 
faint tinge of a great sunrise. Lily was 
wide awake now* She examined her 
captors, both of whom were dozing. 
The man who sat opposite was a 
vulgar -looking fellow; the one by her 
side, who had his arm round her waist 
until sleep had loosened it, was a very 
remarkable personage. There was un- 
usual elegance about him, extreme deli- 
cacy* His ungloved hand was a model 
of shape and colour. He looked a mere 
boy, and a very handsome boy too. 
Lily was perplexed by her companion. 

The interior of the chaise was very 
close. Lily quietly let down the -win- 
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dow; the fresh air from the heath dis- 
turbed her companions for a moment, 
hut did not wake them. Still the horses 
galloped on, while the brave little pri- 
soner, in her night-dress and cloak, won- 
dered wistfiilly what would happen to 
her. Not a creature appeared on the 
highroad along which they were flying. 
LUy resolved to scream if she saw a 
chance of help ; but no such chance 
arrived. 

She was sitting on the off-side. By 
and by, looking across the common, she 
saw a man on horseback riding leisurely 
along a road which evidently met at 
about a right angle that on which they 
were travelling. Her anxiety became 
painful lest the chaise should pass thd 
comer before he reached it. She could 
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not calculate the probability. He was 
walking his horse; the carriage was tra- 
velling at eleven or twelve miles an 
hour. She passed a few nxinutes of 
strange terror-stricken eagerness. But 
fortune befriended her; the horseman 
was not a dozen yards away when the 
chaise reached the comer; and she, sud- 
denly putting her head out of the win- 
dow, screamed, 

"Help! help!" 

The fellow opposite her was so fast 
asleep that even her shriek did not dis- 
turb him; but the elegant-looking per- 
son by her side woke instantly, and 
grasped her with a painful clutch, and 
thrust the handkerchief into her mouth. 
Poor Lily was powerless. 

The horseman had heard -the scream. 
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He rode forward in a moment, overtook 
the chaise, and cried, in a voice of un- 
questionable determination, 

"Stop!" 

They drove on. 

The man on the box had evidently 
been asleep ; but he woke up now, and 
exclaimed, 

" Drive on ! drive on !7 

The horseman was not to be baffled. 
He rode close to the near leader, caught 
the postboy by the collar, and dropped 
him on the ground. Then he very 
adroitly contrived to catch the rein 
with the hook of his riding- whip. The 
other postilHon of course pulled up at 
once. 

The fellow on the box was swearing 
horribly. 

VOL. II. . 15 
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"What does this mean?" asked the 
horseman. 

" We're taking a lunatic to the asy- 
lum. What the devil business have you 
to stop us?'* 

The horseman rode to the coach- 
door, dismounted, and opened it. 

"Who was the lady who screamed 
just now?" he asked. 

" It was I, sir," said Lily, in a sweet 
silvery voice. 

She looked such a child that he 
fancied her younger than she was, and 
said : 

" What is the matter, little girl ? 
Are they taking you to school?" 

" They have stolen me by night from 
papa's house," she said. "I don't know 
why, and I don't know where they want 
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to take me ; but I am sure you will 
rescue me." 

He certainly looked as if he would. 
"While this conversation took place, one 
of the party had slipt out of the other 
door of the coach. The man on the box 
had also got away. There remained no 
one but the boyish and elegant per- 
sonage who seemed to be the leader of 
the aflfair. 

The horseman collared this person, 
and dragged him out of the chaise. 

"Now," said he sternly, "tell the 
truth. Have you been taking away this 
young lady against her ^vill?" 

There was no answer. 

"Speak, will you?" said the horse- 
man, giving him a sharp cut across the 
legs with a riding- whip. 
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" My God!'' faltered the other. 

"^ntiy, you are a mere boy to be 
engaged in such a crime. Who insti- 
gated you to it? I shall take you with 
me, and give you in charge at the first 
town we come to." 

" No, no !" he exclaimed wildly. 
Then, falling on the ground, he clasped 
the horseman's knees, crying, " Let me 
say one word to you ! — one word !" 

"WeU." 

" I must whisper it." 

He whispered something in the horse- 
man's ear. The latter appeared horror- 
stricken. He caught the other by the 
arm, and looked with a long gaze into 
his face. Then he said : 

" Go." 

The young man went. The horse- 
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man watched him for a moment with a 
strange expression. Then he went to 
the chaise door. 

"We must get you back again," he 
said to Lily. "My poor child, aren't 
you terribly cold? The idea of drag- 
gling you out of bed quite undressed. 
Have you the least idea why they did 
it, or who they are?" 

" Not the slightest," she answered. 

"It is cruel, madly cruel. But you 
must tell me where you live, so that I 
may get you home again." 

Lily described the locality. 

"Oh, I know it well. And now I 
think of it, haven't I seen you at Henley 
station?" 

Poor little Lily certainly remembered 
it well. 
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"Yes," she said, "I think when I 
was waiting for papa." 

" And who is papa, if I may ask?" 

" Mr. Guy Luttrel," said Lily proudly, 
for Lady Vivian had been teaching her 
to be proud of her father. 

"By Jove! the best friend I've got 
in the world. My name's Harry Maul- 
everer. But I didn't know he had a 
daughter." 

.However, the. conversation between 
these two young people was terminated 
by the necessity of getting Lily home. 
Harry felt that a young lady in her 
night-dressj forty miles from home, was 
a very awkward charge. 

Still, he undertook it like a hero. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHITECROSS STREET. 

'* Qtiod erat demonstrandum." 

Euclid. 

Captain Adderley, in a hansom, whirled 
away to the terminus. His servant 
Norris followed with his baggage in a 
"growler." But he missed the early 
train to Folkstone, for his watch, by 
some strange accident, was half an hour 
slow; and so he had to lounge about the 
platform till nearly nine o'clock, smoking 
continual cigars and cursing Olive's ob- 
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stinacy. Lionel Adderley had lived" a 
dissipated life — a life of the most vulgar 
dissipation, not unmingled with gentle- 
manly roguery ; but the man was not 
entirely without feeling, and Olive was 
the only woman for whom he had ever 
cared. And now, indignant at his bru- 
tality and cowardice, she had voluntarily 
separated herself from him. He felt 
strongly disposed to return and see what 
she was doing. 

But the time failed him. By and 
by preparations began for starting the 
nine-o'clock train. Adderley was ner- 
vously anxious to get out of London. 
No man likes to lose his liberty ;. least 
of all the man whose debts are va^t in 
amount, and will not bear investigation. 
He got into a first-class carriage long 
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before the time, leaving IS^onis to attend 
to his luggage. His precautions were 
vain. Suddenly a too-well-known face 
looked in at the window — 'the Hebrew 
face of a fellow whom he had very often 
" squared." Two other ruffians were 
quite ready to defend their chief — Cap- 
tain Adderley's boxing powers were 
notorious. 

"We've got a capias against you, 
Captain," said the leading Levite. "You 
must go to Whitecross Street." 

" Why not to Moses's?" asked Adder- 
ley coolly. 

" Can't take you there. Captain, on a 
capias. The 'Cross' is very comfort- 
able." 

"Infernal hole," said Adderley. "You 
can't get any champagne, and the beds 
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are execrable. However, it can't be 
helped. Where is my servant?" 

But of Norris and the luggage no 
trace could be found; so Captain Adderley 
was obliged to go to Whitecross Street 
without any of the conveniences of life. 

Of late years there has been a strong 
movement in favour of the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. But, while its 
finisil abolition may now be deemed a 
question of months, it is a curious ano- 
maly that its actual annoyances have 
been gradually increased. In the Queen's 
Bench each man had a private room, as 
many visitors as he wanted, supplies 
without limit, a capital racquet -court. 
The rules of Whitecross Street, drawn 
up apparently for the purpose of produc- 
ing the utmost inconvenience, are ridicu- 
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lously unreasonable. As the prison will 
soon be a thing of the past — for that 
invincible conqueror, Steam, is about to 
drive its trains right through the wretched 
den— there may be no harm in mention- 
ing a few of the rules, which would be 
ridiculous if they were not so injurious 
to the debtors. Visitors are admitted 
from ten to one, and from two to four — 
in tibe Queen's Bench the hours were 
nine to seven — ^and only two visitors are 
allowed each day. No one who has at 
any time been a prisoner can visit a pri- 
soner. A quart of ale or a pint of wine 
is the utmost alcoholic stimulus allowed 
to each man. Bottles are strictly pro- 
' hibited in the prison. The prisoners 
must go to their bedrooms at a quarter 
to ten, and leave them at nine. They 
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are not allowed to bum any lights. Vi- 
sitors are forbidden on Sundays. 

. These are a few of the absurd regu- 
lations, at which our posterity will won- 
der. They are the remnants of an illogi- 
cal system which attempted to maintain 
commercial credit by treating debt as if 
it were criminal. Now if taking credit 
recklessly be criminal, giving it recklessly 
is scarcely less so; and the creditor ought 
to be treated as the debtor's accomplice. 
The only bases of commercial operations 
are capital and character; and no amount 
of severity in punishing insolvency will 
make business sound on any other prin- 
ciple. 

Captain Adderley came to Whitecross 
Street, and was shown through many 
iron gates to the reception- ward — a long, 
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low, uncarpeted room, furnished with 
deal tables and forms, windowed at each 
end, and with a great fire at the farther 
end, before which all the cookery was 
done. The warder, a quaint old gentle- 
man in spectacles, who, having been for 
twelve years a prisoner for debt, could 
not bear to leave his accustomed resi- 
dence, and made interest to obtain a per- 
manent appointment. There are hun- 
dreds of men who can testify that Peter 
is a good fellow. He knew Adderley 
at once; he had his photograph in his 
album ; he welcomed the Captain cor- 
dially, though he knew him to be a 
scamp. Prison atmosphere demoralises. 
A sharp Yankee who had run away with 
fifty thousand pounds from a New York 
bank, and who escaped by a technicality, 
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waa not regarded by his feUow-prisoners 
as a sheep of unbearable blackness. Ad- 
derley made himself at home ; told Petier . 
that, in defiance of the rules, he shovild > 
want a gallon of ale and a couple . of 
bottles of wine ; and then scrutinised his 
associates. 

A strange mixture. Here a gallant 
soldier, who in his old age has fallen a 
victim to sharp men of business — men 
who craftily made him the scapegoat of a 
falling enterprise. Next a lawyer of a 
musical and dramatic turn, who, having 
purchased a well-known pubUc building, 
passed most of his time in the sheriff's 
hands in consequence of the claims on it. 
Then the inventor of a valuable appa- 
ratus, ruined by the great success of his 
invention. And who is that despondent 
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individual, his hair brushed over his eyes, 
who walks gloomily up and down, smok- 
ing a pensive cigar? " Not to know him 
argues thyself unknown." Adderley knew 
him at once. He remembered those Pic- 
cadilly Chambers, now no longer existent, 
where a modem Damon and Pythias gave 
wonderful ^^fe'fe soupers. He remembered 
that image of despondency a master of 
staghounds, riding at the stiffest places 
with a pluck that Assheton Smith never 
surpassed. He remembered his drag at 
the Derby, his tandem at Kichmond, his 
adventure with Incognita. 

"Why, Bob," said the Captain, "you 
look melancholy." 

"So I am, Adderley. Fancy being 
in this place for fifty pounds, after spend- 
ing fifty thousand." 
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" WeU, get out of it. Byfus or Cal- 
lisher will lend you the money. Or ask 
your governor." 

"Egad, I don't know. I think I 
shall go up in forma pauperis^ or wait 
till the registrar turns me out." 

"Bah," replied Adderley. "I can't 
understand a man who has seen so much 
life as you have giving in so easily. 
Why, your tailor would get you out." 

From the barred windows of Peter's 
room* you look do^vn upon a trape- 
zoidal courtyard, Avith a United Service 
pump at one end; a dreary-looking place, 
though the sun was shining brightly, as 
if in mockery of the luckless prisoner. 
As the day passed on, those unfortunate 
wights began to play rounders with a 
large india-rubber ball, and seemed to 
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enjoy it immensely. One remarkably 
fine young man^ agile and powerful, 
Tvith an appearance as aristocratic * as 
his name, struck and caught the ball 
with singular dexterity-^ a sort of Ad- 
mirable Crichton on a small scale. A 
gigantic individual, considerably over six 
feet, in trousers the colour of mustard, 
distinguished himself by awkward ele- 
phantine gambols. A little fellow, im- 
mediately recognisable as a prize-fighter, 
slipped round the courtyard like an eel. 

Games such as this, played by men 
who are ruined or on the verge of ruin, 
whose wives and children are suffering 
privation and misery, whose friends have 
all deserted them, — ^seem to me inexpres- 
sibly melancholy. How is it Dante did not 
see men playing some pleasant gay Italian 
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game in the Inferno ? That mockery of 
mirth, that forced gaiety, that cheerful- 
ness of comitenance, when the heart is 
agonised by thoughts of a life lost, of 
love turned to indifference, of a degraded 
future, — surely they are very terrible. 
The worst of all torture is the torture of 
the mind. 

"How long have you been here. 
Bob?" asked Adderley. 

"Three days. I don't want to go 
into the other ward; but I suppose I 
shall be turned out to-morrow." 

" Nonsense. I mean to go down to- 
morrow ; it's pleasanter and cheaper. 
You live there for two shillings a-day; 
less than you ever lived upon in your 
life before. I like fresh air, I like so- 
<;iety, I like exercise." 
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And in the morning the Captain and 
his melancholy Mend, and several other 
men, left the reception-ward for their re- 
gular residence. Shall I call it a coffee- 
room, that long low apartment in which 
about thirty men were breakfasting on 
bacon, eggs, coffee? A voluble Italian, 
himself a debtor, was officiating as waiter, 
and talking all the time the most unintel- 
ligible English. The steward of the mess, 
a dapper little Devonshireman, was also 
a character ; but the oddest fish in the 
ward was its honorary secretary, a bar- 
rister, who had got into Chancery, and 
seemed to like it, and who occupied him- 
self yrith whistling, drawing up formid- 
able legal documents, and playing with 
a couple of kittens. His whistle was an 
awful infliction. His favourite amuse- 
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ment was to imitate the chimes of Crip- 
plegate church, themselves a transcend- 
ent bore, A thorough gentleman, but 
crazed (as men often are) on some point 
of law or equity, and passing yeairs in 
prison rather than give way. 

Adderley's melancholy friend became 
less despondent under the Captain's in- 
fluence. A capital reader of character, 
he christened anew all the prominent 
• members of this little society. One he in- 
stantly named * the poacher,' and the man 
immediately 8<;knowledged the accuracy 
of the designation. An amusing fellow 
was this poacher, and told stories of his 
past rascalities with 'a simplicity which 
showed that his moral faculties had never 
been sufficiently educated. It turned out 
at last that by profession he was a " mace- 
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man," What is a maceman? the reader 
may inquh-e. A person who buys any 
thing he can get without pa3dng for it, 
and sells it again at once for any thing 
he cail.get; evidently a profitable occu- 
pation so long as it lasts. 

There were no less than three majors 
in the establishment. Is that particular 
military grade especially favourable to 
indebtedness? There were only two cap- 
tains — Adderley, and a fine old Indian 
officer, who had entertained Theodore 
Hook at dinaer, and fought a main of 
cocks with Sir Robert Sale- There was 
a distiQguished foreigner from Denmark, 
or Sweden, or Norway, who by an awk- 
ward accident had obtained an unusual 
opportunity of inspecting the interior of 
an English prison. He will denounce our 
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barbarism, when be returns borne, in a 
volume wbicb be is carefiilly compiling. 
Other foreigners also there were, German 
dealers in travelling-bags and purses — 
altogether an amazing medley. And as 
the day went on, men began to play do- 
minoes, draughts, chess; while others 
knocked about the ball in the courtyard; 
and at frequent intervals a shrill whistle 
announced the arrival of a visitor. At 
twenty minutes past twelve a door opened 
at the end of the room, whereto every 
body crowded with a jug in his hand for 
beer. Then came bread-and-cheese for 
lunch, with innumerable radishes, lettuces, 
spring onions — it being a dictum of some 
high authority that onions are the whole- 
somest of prison diet. Four brought the 
roll-call and dinner, the latter on this oc- 
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casion being two underdone legs of pork. 
Then a cup of coffee, excellently made by 
the voluble Italian; and then rounders. 
What schoolboy has not played rounders 
in his youth? An unscientific game 
doubtless, but how full of fun ! On the 
fresh green turf, with a bright sky above, 
with a good hard tennis-ball to " cork" 
the unfortunate fellows who ran too £ast 
or too slow, what a glorious game for 
boyhood ! But this boyish game, played 
in a prison courtyard, played by men 
who had fought gallantly, who had writ- 
ten brilliantly, who had struggled hard 
only to know the bitterness of failure — 
what a caricature of enjojmaent it was! 
Imagine Mephistopheles eating syUabub 
imd pretending to like it* Imagine the 
Puries and the Harpies playing croquet. 
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When rounders had resulted in per- 
spiration, and the gas was lit, and tea 
ready, the prisoners took to other amuse- 
ments* Chess, draughts, dominoes (cards 
being inhibited), were the customary re- 
creations, . One night a judge-and-jury 
club was instituted, and the Lord High 
Chancellor of England summoned as a 
defendant. Captain Adderley represented 
him; Bob was judge. Another night 
there was a public meeting to denounce 
the iniquity of the bankruptcy laws. A 
committee for the abolition of Whitecross 
Street was formed, and a letter was to be 
written to the leading London journals ; 
but I believe it remains imwritten yet. 
There was scanty time for these evening 
amusements ; they seldom commenced till 
eight, and the bell rang at* a quarter to 
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ten J and many a good game of chess was 
cut short by the absurd regulations which 
sent men to bed so early. 

There were a dozen men in Adderley's 
sleeping-ward. There was the steward 
of the mess, whose arduous labours al- 
ways sent him to sleep early; there was 
Adderley's friend, Bob the dejected, who 
told stories and sang songs far into the 
short hours; there was the poacher, who 
walked in his sleep; there was the little 
pugilist, who occasionally managed to get 
up a sparring-match in the middle of the 
night; there were four men who defied 
the authorities, and played whist by the 
aid of a night-light; there was the giant, 
whose vagaries when playing rounders 
have already been mentioned, and who 
sang songs with a voice like Stentor's. 
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Of course, singing and talking in the 
bedrooms being strictly prohibited, the 
most tremendous noise was kept up till 
three o'clock in the morning. 

Imprisonment for debt has curious 
eflFects upon the minds of men. If, as is 
often the case, the debtor has for years 
been struggling to avoid arrest, he feels 
a certain relief. The mental tension is 
over. He knows the worst. As Alfred 
de Musset remarks: "On rCarrete per- 
Sonne icV^ Indolence and indecision are 
almost inevitable results. There is no 
stimulus to exertion. There are so 
many modes of getting out, that the 
debtor cannot make up his mind which 
to choose; and the longer he remains 
behind the bars, the more accustomed he 
becomes to his annoyances. "Habit," 
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said Wellington, " is ten times stronger 
than nature;"* and men can learn to pre- 
fer a prison to freedom. There is an old 
man now in Whitecross Street prison, a 
Bow-Street " runner" in his youth, who 
has been a prisoner for twenty-five years. 
He has never seen an omnibus. I sup- 
pose it would be absolute cruelty to turn 
him out. 

Captain Adderley had such a mul- 
titude of debts, that to estimate their 
amount was a task he had long aban- 
doned. His great object was to settle 
with his detaining creditor, and cross 
the Channel. The debt for which he 
was arrested was only about three hun- 
dred pounds; but he had not even 
that amount, and he dreaded other de- 
tainers. As to bankruptcy, he disliked 
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the idea — ^he had no wish to face the 
Commissioner, and answer awkward 
questions. 

He was discussing the affair one 
morning in the yard with his melan- 
choly friend, when the warder told him 
that a lady wanted to see him. 

" Olive, no doubt," was his reflection. 

But it was not Olive. The lady 
who entered that sordid room possessed 
a style of beauty very different from 
Olive's — as different as Juliet's from 
Cleopatra's. Adderley indistinctly re- 
membered her — somewhere; in some 
lighter and pleasanter sphere than a 
debtors' prison. 

^'Captain Adderley, I believe," she 
said. 

"I am Captain Adderley," he re- 
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plied; "but I am ashamed to say I 
forget where I had the pleasure of 
meeting you." 

"My name/' she said, "is Helen 
Fitzmaurice." 

" Mrs. Fitzmaurice ! To be sure. 
I recollect seeing you at one of Lady 
Lyonness's dreadful soirees. What can 
I do for you?" 

"Will you kindly read this paper? 
I know I may rely on your keeping 
my project a profoimd secret, if you 
decline to join me in it." 

He read the manuscript placed in 
his hands with great care and attention. 
At last he said — 

" It is a dangerous business." 

"I have brought five himdred pounds 
with me," she said, as if in answer to 
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his objection. "WiU that be enough 
to obtain your release and take you to 
Boulogne?'' 

" Plenty," he answered. " I will do 
my best to carry out your plans. No 
time must be lost, or there will be more 
detainers lodged." 

She handed him a refreshing-looking 
bundle of bank-notes. 

"Good-bye," she said. "Write as 
soon as you are safe." 

"By Jove," thought Adderley, "what 
a beautiful vixen she is !" 

And now, having money in hand, 
he hurried off a messenger in hot haste 
to his creditor's attorney, and another 
to search the office for detainers. He 
knew too well the value of every mi- 
nute. 
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"A remarkably pretty woman," said 
Bob the dejected, who had also been 
in the visitors' room. "I remember 
seeing her driving in the Park some 
seasons ago. Who is she?" 

"That's my secret, old boy," said 
the Captain. "She's a trump, I can 
tell you." 

"Hang it!" rejoined his friend^ "I 
thought I knew all the pretty women 
of any style in town. She used to drive 
a pair of dark brown ponies. She dis- 
appeared suddenly, I recollect. Queer, 
very, that you should be in the secret." 

" Why so ? Do you think that you're 
the only man of mystery and intrigue 
in London? Egad, I rather like the 
idea of foiling such a clever, card as 
you are." 
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"I'll find you out yet," said the 
melancholy one. 

Again Captain Adderley was sum- 
moned to see a lady. This time it was 
Olive herself. There was a scar on her 
brow, and she had evidently been suf- 
fering from illness. But she held out 
her hand to her tyrant forgivingly, 

" I have only just discovered where 
you were,'' she said. "It was through 
Norris. He betrayed you to the bailifis, 
and stole all your luggage; but he was 
found out through attempting to pawn 
your dressing-case. They want you to 
appear against him." 

"Confound it," said Adderley, "I 
shall be stopped here now, if I don't 
look out. If my name is in the papers, 
every body will know where I am." 
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"Do you expect to get out soon?" 
she asked. 

"Yes, I have arranged to pay the 
detaining creditor. I shall be out in an 
hour, I hope." 

"Where shall you go? May I go 
with you?" 

"You are a good girl, Olive," said 
the Captain, more graciously, " and I 
believe I am rather a brute. You 
mustn't go with me, as it would make 
the scent too strong; but you shall fol- 
low me directly." 

" Well, I may wait now and see you 
oflF?" she pleaded. 

" Yes, you shall do that. It can't be 
very long." 

It was not. Captain Adderley's dis- 
charge came down. There were, by good 
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fortune, no detainers. Leaving his de- 
jected friend in a state of confirmed 
misanthropy, he and Olive were soon 
ontside the bars. 

"Two pretty women and his dis- 
charge the same morning!" said Bob 
to himself. "I wonder when I shall 
have the same luck." 

As Captain Adderley was putting 
Olive into a hansom, he saw a sheriffs 
officer of his acquaintance coming down 
with a detainer. 

"Just too late, Bentley," he ex- 
claimed. " I'm off, you see." 

He then told the cabman to drive 
fast, and to see if he was followed. 

"That fellow will take a cab and 
come after us," he said to Olive. "He 
can't take me now, for he has only a 
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detainer; but he would like to find out 
where I am going. However, he'U meet 
his match." 

As Adderley anticipated, the cabman 
reported that another cab was following. 

"Look here, Olive," said the Captain; 
"I am going to get out at a certain 
tavern which I know of. Keep the cab 
waiting at the door at least half an hour, 
by which time I shall be beyond the 
fellow's reach. Then go home." 

" And you will write to me?" 

" Yes, but not in Jermjni Street, for 
fear of accidents. I'll write to X. Y. Z., 
Post Office, Charing Cross. Be very cau- 
tious, for they are sure to watch you." 

The cab pulled up at the door of a 
public-house near Covent Garden. The 
pursuing cab stopped also, and the officer 
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cautiously approached the house, keeping 
the opposite side of the street. Mean- 
while Adderley, after drinking a tankard 
of bitter beer, passed rapidly through a 
back entrance, and strode away north- 
ward. In Oxford Street he caught sight 
of an omnibus going to Acton, and 
climbed to the roof of it. From Acton 
he walked on to Ealing. There, at a 
wayside inn with a great tree in ifront 
of it, where two or three wagons were 
waiting for their thirsty drivers, he re- 
freshed himself with bread and cheese, 
and a mighty draught of stout. Then 
he lounged about with a cigar until he 
heard the whistle of a down train. In 
another hour he was at Pangbourne, that 
beautiful Berkshire fishing village, whose 
dense woods and sparkling river are so 
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well known to Londoners. The amiable 
old landlady of the Swan gave him a 
capital meal ; and he slept more soundly 
in that excellent hostelry than he had 
slept for many a night. 

It was a brilliant May morning when 
Lionel Adderley looked through his old- 
fashioned casement. He dressed, and 
strolled down to the Thames. The 
matin sunlight flashed on its surface; 
the fish were leaping at the cinnamon- 
fly; a fresh south wind fluttered the 
innumerable leaves. The jaded roue felt 
a sensation of pleasure entirely new to 
him. That delicious air was a far more 
refreshing morning draught than his cus- 
tomary brandy-and-seltzer. He began to 
think that there were pleasures more 
innocent than perpetual dissipation. 
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After a hearty breakfast, he deter- 
mined to walk into a wilder district. 
He wanted to be far from railways. 
He strode away towards East Hsley, on 
a road delightfully shaded by the full- 
foliaged beech. And as he walked, he 
reflected aloud — without fear of inter- 
ruption, for his way was perfectly lonely. 

"Well, Lionel Adderley," he said, 
" you have made a mess of it at last. 
You have had plenty of opportunities, 
and wasted them all. You are now 
two-and-thirty, and your constitution is 
weakened, and your character is ruined, 
and you have but one friend in the 
world, and her you have ill-treated. 
And now, for a bribe of five hundred 
pounds, you have consented to be a 
greater scoundrel than ever — ^the tool of 
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an adventuress — the weapon of a woman's 
revenge !" 

Thus he went on, passionately, angry 
with himself and with the world. He 
took slight notice of, the scenery about 
him; he paused for no refreshment; he 
strode through that quiet country as if 
some spectral sheriJTs-officer were stalk- 
ing fiiriously after him. He passed West 
Ilsley, a hamlet with so many elegant 
villas in it that they would astonish a 
stranger unaware that there are great 
training stables on the neighbouring 
downs. At length, about noon, when 
the sultry air made walking almost im- 
practicable, Captain Adderley sat down 
on the brow of the breezy chalk down, 
and began to smoke. 

" I won't do it," he said, at last. 
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"I'll not be the slave of that diablesse. 
What would Olive say? Olive! Poor 
girl, I fancy I've a sneating kindness for 
her. By heaven, I'll sell my conmiission, 
and pay back that five hundred pounds ! 
It shall be done at once." 

That afternoon Captahi Adderley 
reached Wantage, the quaint old town 
where King Alfred the Truthteller was 
bom — a town singularly overgrown with 
clematis and other scandent plants ; a 
tranquil town, which has never heard 
the railway-whistle, and which seems a 
century behind average England. At 
the Bear Inn he ordered a steak and 
some stout, and then wrote two letters. 

The first directed his agents imme- 
diately to offer his commission for sale, 
and to send five hundred pounds to Mrs. 
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Fitzmaurice, the Grange, near Amesbury. 
The other was to "X. Y. Z.," Charing 
Cross. Then, after his dinner and a 
stroll through the dull streets of the 
stagnant little town, Adderley went to 
bed, thoroughly tired. 

Meanwhile let us return to Olive. 
This young lady sat patiently in the 
cab for half an hour, and then drove to 
Jermyn Street. The bailiff, as soon as 
the cab had departed without the cap- 
tain, entered the public-house, and called 
for some stimulant. 

" Have you seen Captain Adderley 
lately?" he inquired. 

The landlord — a retired pugOist, of 
huge bulk and most surly visage, gruffly 
professed ignorance of any such per- 
son. 
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"Why, he came in here about half 
an hour ago," persisted the bailiff. 

" Very likely. A good loany people 
do come iu here." 

" You couldn't mistake Aim," was the 
reply. " He's an awful swell, over six 
foot high." 

" Mary, my dear," said the grim 
landlord to a black-eyed barmaid, 
" seen a tall swell this morning ? 
Here's his vaUey-de-^hxra a haBking for 
him." 

" Wait till I catch hold of you, my 
fine fellow!" growled the bailiff^ imder 
his breath. 

" A tall gentleman bad a tankard 
of bibtep ale about an hour ago," said 
the barmaid. ** He wo* away aigain 
directly." 
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"You don't know hun, of course?" 
said the bailiff. 

" Oh yes, sir, I know him. He gave 
me a sovereign. He's a real gentleman, 
I assure you." 

"Gave you a sovereign, did he?" 
said the bailiff. "What for?" 

" Why, for a kiss, of course," said 
the landlord. "What else should you 
think?" 

So the bailiff went baffled away ; but, 
as Captain Adderley was "wanted" for 
several large amounts, he resolved to 
watch his various haunts. Your London 
bailiff has quite a sportsman's pleasure 
in following up shy game like Captain 
Lionel. 

Olive, returning to her rooms, felt 
very duU, though highly delighted at 
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the Captain's successful escape. An ex- 
citing scene of this kind leaves behind 
it a sense of flatness. She dined weU: 
Adderley had made her an epicure ; and 
then, after a few vain attempts to 
read a novel, she sighed wearily, and 
said, 

"What shall I do?" 

What she did was to send for a 
hansom, and drive to Cremome. 

When she went out the next morn- 
ing to look for the expected letter, her 
quick eye perceived a dirty man on the 
watch at the comer of Bury Street. She 
hailed a cab, and drove to the Burling- 
ton Arcade, where she took refuge at 
Truefitt's. After half an hour under the 
hairdresser's hands, rightly judging that 
her pursuer would have lost the scent, 
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she left the arcade by Burlington Gar- 
dens, and made her way to Charing 
Cross. 

No letter. 

WeU, she had scarcely expected one, 
but it would certainly come to-morrow. 
She resolved not to return home, to be 
still more rigidly watched by bailiflFs. 
She went to an outfitter's in the Strand, 
bought enough feminine apparel for a 
trip in the country, purchased a travel- 
ling-bag, and then drove in a cab to 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, where 
she spent a dreary day in the ladies' 
coffee-room. 

After an early breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, she again drove to the 
post-office. There were twenty -three 
lettersfor"X. Y. Z.!" 
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Of course they could not all be 
Olive's, but she was determined to have 
the one that belonged to her. She could 
not recognise the well-known handwriting, 
for Captain Adderley had been compelled 
to use a perfectly abominable steel pen. 
She nervously opened letter after letter ; 
they all began " Madam " — being, in 
fact, applications for a governess's situa- 
tion. At last, however, she found her 
own; so, returning the others to the clerk 
at the counter, who, of course, delayed 
her by requiring a long explanation, she 
read the precious document. Thus it 
ran — 

" Deab Olive, 
"Leave Paddington by the twelve 
train for Faringdon Road. Go to the 
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inn by the station. You will not see me 
until I am sure you are not followed. 

"L.A." 

How delighted she was that she had 
so effectually cut off aU traces of Jermyn 
Street! Driving to the Great Western 
Hotel, she again took refuge in a ladies' 
coffee-room, well knowing that a railway 
platform is a dangerous place for recog- 
nitions. But she got away safely at last, 
reaching Faringdon Koad without adven- 
tures. 

Adderley, having himted with the V. 
W. H,, knew all this country well. He 
remembered a quiet little town far from 
the railway, and with the great advantage 
of being on the borders of four counties. 
He had slept there once, after a long and 
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fatiguing run, and recoUected with satis- 
faction the fare and comfort of the little 
inn. He resolved for a time to make 
this town of Lechlade his place of refiige. 
Who would dream of the £ast Londoner 
punting on Isis ? 

The train left but one passenger at 
Faringdon Road, and then panted and 
puffed away towards the soft and fertile 
West. The Captain, who had kept careftil 
watch, came out as soon as he perceived 
that all was safe, and greeted Olive in 
kindlier fashion than usual. 

"By Jove! I am glad to see you, 
Olive. Come in and have something to 
eat." 

The little inn at Faringdon Road 
station has a quaint outside staircase 
leading to a pleasant sitting-room on the 
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first floor. Here Olive found that the 
Captaui had ordered lunch for her; and 
the rustic meal — cold fowl, ham of the jui- 
ciest, abundant watercress and radishes, 
a prodigious double Gloucester cheese — 
looked enticing enough to give any one an 
appetite. The girl ate heartily, and gos- 
sipped merrny over her escape fi-om the 
bailiff. 

"Egad,'* said Adderley, "you're a 
deucedly clever young lady. I don't 
think they'd ever take you^ 

Then, without mention of his broken 
compact with Helen Fitzmaurice, he told 
her of his designs. He would sell out 
and live quietly in the country for a 
while, until he could get rid of his diffi- 
culties. Would she stay with him ? 

Would'nt she? The girl was de- 
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lighted. What to her the enjoyments 
of London in comparison with a solitary- 
life in Lionel's company? Her career 
had not been fatal to her character; she 
still loved this man, notwithstanding his 
brutality; she looked forward to this 
rural adventure as a bride might look to 
her honeymoon. 

" Lionel, how delightful it wiU be !'' 

"Well," he said, "I hope it may. 

But I'm rather afraid I've lost my taste 

for innocent pleasures. My mental palate 

is spoilt. However, we shall see." 

The Fairford coach had already left 
the station, so Adderley proposed that they 
should walk to Lechlade. The country, 
though flat, is fertile and pleasant ; Bus- 
cot Park, its ponds alive with moor-fowl, 
lies in the way ; and as they approached 
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the little town, whose beautiful spire, 
immortalised by Shelley, was glorified 
by such a sunset as is seen only by river- 
margins, Olive uttered perpetual excla- 
mations of delight. Years had passed 
since she had seen any thing of the country 
except at Richmond, Sydenham, Hamp- 
ton; and, beautiful as these are, they are 
haunted by Londoners, they are mere 
suburbs. They crossed a common into 
Lechlade, passed through the church- 
yard into the town, and were soon com- 
fortably established in the cosy parlour 
of the unpretending hostelry. 

Verily, I am fond of inns. I always 
judge a town by its church and its hotel. 
I particularly like the quiet country inn, 
where every thing you get is fresh and 
simple, where the bacon and eggs deserve 
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the praises of Sidonia; where the ale is 
real home-brewed, with nothing save malt 
and hops in it. This was the sort of inn 
at which Lionel Adderley and Olive spent 
many a pleasant week. 

Not without adventure, however. Ad- 
derley had been enjoying the river Isis — 
punting and trolling for pike — ^while Olive 
read, or talked, or sang to him. She 
was a well-educated girl, daughter of a 
Kentish clergyman, and had a magnifi- 
cent mezzo-soprano voice. She had never 
known such happy days as these. 

In the afternoon they were strolling 
homeward to the inn. A rather unusual 
sight presented itself. Before the en- 
trance stood a mail-phaeton, with a pair 
of handsome brown horses, and a groom 
in livery at their heads. 
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"By Jove!" said Adderley, "that's a 
fine pair of prads. I didn't think any body 
in these parts had so stylish a turn-out." 

They entered their parlour, where 
the snowy dinner-cloth was already on 
the table, and were immediately accosted 
by the landlady, who informed them that 
a gentleman wanted to dine, and that she 
would feel greatly obliged if they would 
permi]b him to join them. 

" He's very like you. Captain," said 
the old woman. " I thought it was you 
at first when he drove up; but he's a 
trifle younger, I think." 

" Mauleverer, by the powers !" said 
Adderley to Olive. " Tell the gentle- 
man we shall be happy to see him. Or 
wait — I'll go and speak to him. Where 
is he?" 
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Lionel Adderley and Harry Maul- 
everer met for the first time in the stable- 
yard of this quiet country inn. They 
looked like twin brothers ahnost, these 
two men who had never met before. 
Their dining together was easily ar- 
ranged. And it may well be imagined 
that Harry Mauleverer's adventures when 
xnistaken for Adderley afforded ample 
material for conversation. 

In the course of the evening Harry 
determined to make Lechlade for a few 
days his head-quarters also. And during 
those few days his conversations with 
Adderley became more and more confi- 
dential. At first the Captain had shown 
hiTYi the best side only of his complex 
character; but by and by he told him of 
his dissipations and dijSSiculties. 
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" The fact is, Mauleverer, if I'm a 
puzzle to the world, I'm a puzzle to my- 
self also. I haven't the least idea who I 
am. Somebody — I don't know who — 
allows me five hundred a-year, and of 
course it is quite impossible to live on 
that as I have lived. So I owe about 
fifteen thousand pounds at this moment, 
and I don't suppose a farthing of it will 
ever be paid." 

"And what do you mean to do 
now?" 

" I mean to stay quietly down here 
until I am either found out or bored to 
death. It's pleasant enough this fine 
weather, though I don't much like miss- 
ing the season. But I dare not show in 
London." 

" It is annoying, certainly," said Harry. 
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"Will your creditors take any further 
steps?" 

"No doubt they think I have got 
across the Channel, and in all probability 
they will outlaw me. Meanwhile I must 
forget my cares as well as possible, and 
cultivate the dohefar nienteJ^ 

So interested was Harry Mauleverer 
in his new acquaintance that he men- 
tioned him in a letter to his brother 
Hugh. The reply which he received 
rather surprised him. 

"Dear Harry, — I know all about 
Lionel Adderley. A great scamp, I fear ; 
but he has had small chance of being 
otherwise. Perhaps utter ruin wUl make 
him wiser. There are reasons why he 
must be extricated from his difficulties. 
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You wiU hear more from me in a few 
days. 

"Hugh." 

Which set Harry guessing as to the solu- 
tion of Captain Adderley's enigma. 
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